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Perryton, Texas, March 11, 1959 


The Texas Company 
Dallas, Texas 
Gentlemens 

I have used your Havoline Oil in my tractors, combines, 
automobiles, and other farm machinery for a number of years, and 
am well pleased with the service it has given mee. 

I find it assures me of a cleaner motor and practically 
no carbon residue, insuring me from loss of power, speed, and wear 
and tear due to stuck rings, pistons, and valves---hence more econ 
omical operation, safety and protection, regardless of severity of 
operating conditions. 

I find that all of the undesirable qualities have been 
removed from Havoline and it maintains the proper viscosity at all 
operating temperatures, It remains fluid at extremely low temper- 
atures, assuring instant lubrication when starting the motor at 
zero temperatures. 

I find that the freedom of carbon assures a more respon=- 


sive motor and freedom from tendency to knock or pings 


Yours very truly, 





BETTER FOR FARM EQUIPMENT... 
BETTER FOR YOUR FAMILY CAR 


MEL EPR. . 
Poa Sees ; ,, 
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N order to give you the increased power 
I and greater economy of modern engines, 
some manufacturers have made changes that 
subject your oil to greatly increased heat. 
This is all the more important to farm equip- 
ment operating under a scorching summer 
sun in unshaded fields. Under these condi- 
tions, old-style oil actually forms harmful 
varnish under hard driving. Varnish that can 
cause piston drag—increase fuel consump- 
tion—actually “freeze” certain engines! 

Havoline is insulated against heat. \t does 
not form harmful varnish under the hardest 
use in the hottest weather. Havoline is also 


distilled to keep your engine clean. So it 
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provides complete protection for that costly 
tractor of yours. It enables you to get every 
possible hour of work from it under the 





J worst weather conditions. 

Take timetochange toInsulated Havoline. 
Sold in fifty-five gallon drums and in five- 
and one-quart cans. 

INDIAN REFINING COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 
| affiliated with 
/ THE TEXAS COMPANY 








TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU to tune in THE TEXACO sTAR THEATRE—A full 


hour of all-star entertainment— Every Wednesday Night—Columbia Network 


9:00 E.D.T. 8:00 E.S.T. $:00C.D.T. 7:00 C.S.T. 6:00M.S.T. 5:00 PST 
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HANK you, Mr. Susemiehl... your 
experience with the 1939 Dodge 
is typical. In all parts of America one 
motorist after another is accepting 
Dodge’s suggestion to get al/ the 
facts before they decide on any car. 
Like yourself, they agree it’s the 
most sensible way ever to decide 
what car gives most for the money. 
And to al/ new-car buyers every- 
where, may we make the same 
money-saving suggestion? Before 
you make up your mind on any car, 
go to your Dodge dealer and take a 
look at the new Dodge Luxury Liner 
from every exciting angle. 


. on 


FARMER’S WIFE 


— says HENRY SUSEMIEHL, 
PLAINFIELD, ILLINOIS 


For economy’s sake, take a look at the 
famous Dodge “Scotch Dynamite” 
Engine. It gives you ail/ the proven 
Dodge economy features, plus even 
more money-saving advantages for 
1939! And remember, Dodge De- 
pendability means longer life, lower 
upkeep costs, fewer repair bills! 

Take a look, too, at all the new 
engineering ideas Dodge gives you 
..eand then take a look at the price 
tag! You’ll find this bigger, finer 
Dodge costs even less than last 
year’s Dodge! 


Tune in on the Major Bowes Original Amateur Hour, 
Columbia Network, Thursdays, 9 to 10 P. M., E. D. S. T. 
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TAKEALOOK! 
New invisible lug- 
gage compartment, 
completely con- 
cealed beneath the 
windstreamed lines 
ofthe rearensemble, 
yet actually 27% 
larger than old 
trunk style” com- 
partments! Look at 
all the farm produce 
this new compart- 
ment will hold! ci 


New 19390 
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“*Even though this 1939 Luxury Liner 
is the biggest Dodge yet,” says Mr. 
Susemiehl, “it is cutting my’ gas and 
oil costs to beat the band. I can notice 
the difference in run- 
ning expenses, and it’s 
grand to know that I’m 
driving the greatest 
gas-saving car I ever 
owned.” 
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THESE LOW Prices, 
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DODGE TRUCKS—"Truck-built” in 
Dodge's giant new truck plant. 5 vital ad 
vancements to save you money. Priced 
with the lowest! 


Luuky LWER 
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The greatest 
star of the 
screen! 


Published in 
this space 
every month 





Has Judge Hardy’s delightful family 
dropped in on you yet? If by chance 
they haven’t, why don’t vou drop in 
on them? 

~*~ ** * * 
You'll know they're in town when you 
see this sign: 





HERE’S A CHALLENGE. Mickey 
Rooney (himself... not a stand-in) will 
write a congratulatory letter to the five 
best copiers of the above drawing. Mickey’s 
letters are very personal. So send yours 
(don’t make it too big) to Leo, M-G-M 
Studios, Box V, Culver City, Cal. We are 
the final judges... all drawings become our 
property ...none will be returned. 

x *« * * 
All who send in drawings but don’t win 
one of Mickey’s personal letters will re- 
ceive (withour compliments) The Screen 
Forecast, giving all the inside dope 
about coming Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
attractions, of which there are many. 

~*~ «+ *%* * 
And one of the most attractive of the 
attractions brings together Claudette 
Colbert and James Stewart in a Van 
Dyke-directed opus entitled “It’s a 
Wonderful World”’. 

ec +e ee -* 
No matter what your opinion of the 
world may be, you won’t deny that it’s 
a wonderful picture. 

* * * * 
In addition to Claudette and James, 
Guy Kibbee, Nat Pendleton, Frances 
Drake, Edgar Kennedy, Ernest Truex 
are in the cast. 

~*~ *%* * * 
Soon we shall all say a gay hello to 
“Goodbye Mr. Chips’’. Our scouts re- 
port that Robert Donat’s performance 
is his best ever, and director Sam Wood's 
screen translation of the James Hilton 
novel is perfection. 


* * 


WIZARD OF OZ 
(More rhythmic notes) 
THE TIN 
WOODMAN 
(Jack Haley) 





The woodman with his blade so trusty 
Must yield to oiling daily, 
For when he weeps his joints get rusty, 
Oh, Jeeper Weeper Haley! 
(To be continued) 
* * * * 
“Calling Dr. Kildare’’. Calling all fans! 


— Lee 


Advertisement for Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 


| 
| 
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CONTENTS 
Earth is here so kind, that just tickle her with a 
hoe and she laughs with a harvest.—Douglas Jerrold 


The Covers: Independence Day furnishes the theme for our two covers 
this month. On the outside, a natural color photograph by Herbert Daniel 
Hayman, in which one American small boy is getting a big kick out of 
imitating one gorgeous drum-major; for the Farmer’s Wife, a gay paint- 
ing by Mary Highsmith, in which one American girl is more or less 
alarmed by four bursting fire-crackers. You'll like them both. 
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Subscription price 50 cents for 2 years in U. 8. and pos- 
sessions: Canada and other foreign countries, 2 years for 

5 J. 8. When changing 
address, send us old address as well as new; send address 
label from last copy; allow 5 weeks for first copy to reach 
new address 

Published Monthly by FARM JOURNAL, INC., 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Entered as second-class matter at the Post Office at 
Philadelphia, Pa., October 3, 1888 under the Act of 
March 3, 1879. Entered at Chicago. Ill. Copyright, 
1939, by Farm Journai, Ine. Vol. LXIII. No. 7 


bankrupts. 


transaction causing the complaint. 


vertisement in Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife 
will secure prompt attention to your order. 


ir P We believe that all the advertisements in 
Fair I lay this magazine are trustworthy. To prove 
our faith by works, we will make good to actual subscrib- 
ers any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove 
to be deliberate swindlers. Just as we can not guarantee 
a pig's tail to curl in any particular direction, so we sha!) 
not attempt to adjust trifling disputes between subscribers 
and honorable business men, nor pay the debts of honest 
This offer neide good one month after the 


In writing to advertisers always say, ‘‘I saw your ed- 
ibs 
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Un ess you've really rid- 
den in a 1939 Ford V-8, you 
have no idea how far and how 
last this car has come. 

An hour on the road will tell 
you more than all the words we 
could write. Any Ford dealer any- 
where will be glad to have you 
take the wheel. 

When you pull up at a high- 


Way crossing, for instance, and 





try those big hydraulic brakes—then 


you'll know what we mean by 
“*fast, straight stops.” 

What could tell you about the 
performance of the Ford V-8 en- 
gine better than that engine itself? 

You'll know about roominess 
and comfort too. And for a word 
about the economy of the car, 
just stop by one of your neighbors 


and. ask him what he thinks. 


Drive a Ford V-8 to know a Ford 
V-8. We want you and this car 


to get acquainted. 


Ford welcomes you at two 
great fairs this year—New E&P 


York and San Francisco 


FORD ¥-3 


Ford Motor Company—Ford, Mercury, 
Lincoln-Zephyr and Lincoln Motor Cars 
























JOHNNY: Whee! Post’s Bran Flakes again! 
AUNT MAY: Goodness! He does seem to be 
enthusiastic about his breakfast! 

MOTHER: So is our whole family, May, since 
I discovered this perfectly delicious cereal, 
Post's 40% Bran Flakes! They’re MORE than 
a wonderful-tasting breakfast food, too... 
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YUWES A-RUNMING 
” We OUESE DAYS! 


ete yy BREAKFAST DISCOVERY CURED 
db (UM OF BEING A SLEEPY-HEAD! 
° ~ 
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( YOU SEE, MAY, POST'S ) 


C » | BRAN FLAKES GIVE YOU 


ty <—~, TWO EXTRA BENEFITS... 
Ay po a 









Here’s what Johnny’s mother means 
by extra benefits: 

First, Post's Bran Flakes provide just 
enough bran, a natural regulator, to 
help protect you against sluggishness. 
People whose systems are irregular, due 
to lack of bulk in the diet, find Post’s Bran 
Flakes, eaten daily, a wonderful help. 

Second, Post’s Bran Flakes are a good 
cereal source of phosphorus, iron, Vita- 
min B,; to help maintain good appetite, 
and Vitamin G to help promote growth 
and vigor. 

Allthis in one grand-tasting cereal with 
a double purpose: to make breakfast a de- 
licious treat, and to help you keep fit. And 
today, Post’s Bran Flakes come to you at 
a NEW LOW PRICE! 














AUNT MAY: Whar a heavenly NUT-LIKE 
flavor! And from what you say, Post’s Bran 
Flakes may be just what my family needs. 
JOHNNY: You oughta taste the bran muffins 
mother makes—the recipe’s on the package! 
MOTHER: And best of all, May, Post's Bran 
Flakes are ata NEW LOW PRICE now! 


Ws A 


~ iFE IS SWELL 








bulk, are a cagiies cereal. Constipation due to 
insufficient bulk in the diet should yield to Post's 





/)- WHEN You keep WEL+ 
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§MPORTANT: Post’s Bran Flakes, due to their 


A FEW MONTHS LATER—JOHNNY 
VISITS AUNT MAY'S HOUSE... 


“og 





JOHNNY: Psst! What’s for breakfast; Cousin 
Betty? 
BETTY: Post’s Bran Flakes—we'’ve had them 
every morning since mother visited your 
house, and they taste scrumptious! And Daddy 
says he’s never felt better in his life! 

A Post cereal made by General Foods 
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Bran Flakes, eaten regularly—as a breakfast cereal 
or in muffins. For cases not corrected in this simple 
manner, a physician should be consulted. 








| grew 57 million bushels. So it 
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ALL OF US 





HREE new crops were planted in 

my garden at the end of May, and 

I’m anxiously watching their start. 
Never having seen any of them grow, I 
have to look close to tell them from the 
weeds. They are perilla, chia, and sesame, 
from Japan, Mexico and China. Maybe 
they won’t even grow in New Jersey. All 
are valued as oilseeds, of which we im- 
port vast quantities to use in paint and 
varnish. Not long ago soybeans were 
strangers here, and last year the U. S. 
won't 
hurt to try. 


An aggressive new-crop program is 
urgently needed. The rise of the soy- 
shows that new crops can find 
markets. The federal government, the 
state experiment stations, and individual 
farmers all ought to be searching for 
plants to grow on our farms to supply 
the established markets for oils, starch- 
es, rubber, insecticides and other items 
regularly imported. A fund of $25,000 
per state would accomplish much, and 
surely can be found if farmers express 
a demand for it. We can’t restrict our 
way out of trouble, but we can produce 
our way out by having something else to 
raise besides the surplus products. 


Publisher Graham Patterson and all of 
us here have been gratified at the hearty 
applause with which you responded to 
the announcement last month that Farm 
JOURNAL AND FarmMer’s WIFE does not, 
and will not, accept liquor advertising. 
One thing we have noticed about such 
advertising is that it seldom mentions 
the product’s ability to make people 


drunk. 


Have you ever sold a farm? Not 
just a tract of land, but the spot 
where you were born and grew up, 
where your father and mother spent 
their best years, where almost every 
square foot has some special associ- 
ation? If so, you have experienced 
a rush of vivid memories. 


To your mind came incidents that you 
may not have thought about for years 
and years. You thought of the little bare- 
foot tad who caught crawfish in the brook, 
the brook that long ago became a tiled 
county ditch; of the culvert near where 
you last saw your dog that mysteriously 
disappeared. You remembered the pond 
where wild ducks used to stop; where 
the good hickory nut trees stood long ago. 
You recalled the courses of the old rail 
fences, all woven wire now; the spot 
where you fell off a load of hay, the very 
place where you found a fine Indian ax— 
scores, yes, hundreds of little stories come 
to mind. A book with all of them would 
have to be big. 
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You remembered the carloads of lambs 
Father fed each winter after the new 
barn was built, and how he counted on 
you to sweep out the racks each evening 
ifter school. Dimly you could even recall 
the old log barn and the long straw shed 
that were there when Father and Mother 
hought the farm. The front part of the 
old house was of logs, too, but they were 
overed with weatherboarding and most 
people didn’t know it. You were glad 
then that they didn’t know, though now 
ou brag about it sometimes. 


Do you literally remember something 
for every square foot? It really seems 
so. Through the years how many fra- 
grant furrows did you turn with the 
walking plow, and later with the riding 
plow. You clumped wearily behind the 
harrow, bounced along on the disc, care- 
fully guided the corn planter, rode the 
cultivator, hoed, cut corn and husked it, 
drove the grain drill, shocked grain 
sheaves by thousands, cut weeds from 
the pasture, fixed fences—certainly you 
know every foot. You could go right to 
the place where, that wet, cloddy spring, 
you fell in front of the plank drag and 
the mules pulled it half over you. Come 
to think, life has more meaning because 
one does know every foot of 125 acres 
of land, even though the family name 
has been separated from it. 


How deeply that farm, every inch and 
day of it. had hold of Father! You look 
back proudly at what he and Mother 
iwccomplished In 1891, just before the 
panic,” they chose the place. By °96 
they had paid off the mortgage. 98 saw 
e barn built. Three years later a mod- 
ern house, with furnace, bathroom, run- 
ng water, went up, paid for as it was 
iilt. After another three years, the floor 
space of the barn was doubled. There 
were time and money for trips, and for 
yinter sojourns in Florida in later years. 
The farm paid, too, for launching a son 
into life, for quiet charities and varied 
investments. 

One has to respect a farm like that, 
as one must respect the management and 
thrift that built up the fields and their 
earning power. Such a farm is entitled 
to be worked and lived on by those who 
own it. Absentee landlordism isn’t quite 
right for those 125 acres. You live 700 
miles away, on another farm. True, the 
old home place still pays well. For years 
Walter Schantz has faithfully deposited 
your half of the earnings, and they have 
Now, he and May have 
decided to buy a farm of their own, for 
themselves and little Billy. Would you 
sell? You reflect upon their proven char- 
acter and competence. In their hands 


Ne tarm will continue to be a worthy 


peen generous, 


monument to Father and Mother. 

You hand Walter and May the deed; but 
you keep the memories. . . . To the new 
Owners, you wish the fullest measure of 
Satisfaction! 
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—AND HE DIDNT KISS Mommy 
YESTERDAY, EITHER... 


Poor little tyke. . . it worried her . . . that 
indifferent, even distant, attitude with 
which her Daddy was treating her 
Mommy lately. And, like her Mother, 
she couldn't understand why. . . maybe 
it was because Mommy’s breath wasn’t 
as pleasant as it used to be. 


When a man and his wife begin to “get on 
each other's nerves” it is usually not due to 
one big difference, boldly brought into the 
open, but to a series of petty annoyances that 
secretly smoulder in the dark of discontent. 


How’s your breath? 


Number one among them is halitosis (bad 
breath). A breath chat isn't what it should be 
is a pretty hard thing to live with. The insidi 
ous thing about halitosis is that you yourself 
never know Ww hen you have it. And since 


the subject is so delicate that no one men 
tions it, you may unwittingly continue to 


oftend— often needless/y. 


Needlessly, because Listerine Antiseptic 
offers a quick, safe, wholly delightful way ot 
making the breath purer, sweeter, more 
wholesome. Its antiseptic and deodorant 
powers are truly remarkable. Just swish it 
about in your mouth and you will see for 
yourself. Listerine Antiseptic halts fermenta 
tion and kills bacteria, both causes of odors 


then overcomes the odors themselves. 


Play Safe Always 
If you want to be fastidious, if you want 
others to like you, keep Listerine Antiseptic 
handy and use it systematically morning and 
night, and between times before social or 


business engavements 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY, St. Lowis, Mo 
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AN you name any other month that 
has packed into it such a wide 
variety of farm operations as July? 

Most every piece of machinery on the 
farm sees action in July—mower, hay- 
rake, loader, silage cutter, binder, com- 
bine, thresher, sprayer, plow, cultivator, 
harrow, seeder, and so on. 

It takes a good engineer to manage 
so many different machines; a good farm 
manager to get so many different jobs 
done without loss of time or crops, and 
without worrying more about hay in the 
barn than hay in the field. 

Hardest worker of all in July, how- 
ever, is not the farmer himself, but his 
trusted hired man, the sun. What would 
late crops do without July’s heat and 
thundershowers ? 

For one answer, turn back the farm 
pages to 1816, “the year without a sum- 
mer.” Folks who know history, say that 
New England had only two. corn crops 
that year—one in Vermont, thanks to 
bonfires in the field, and another in Con- 
necticut, thanks to salt air from the 
ocean, 


It’s telling only half the truth 
To say tomorrow waits on youth. 


@ Best farm crop of all is rural youth, 
on parade in Washington June 14 to 21. 
For eight days the 4-H tents erected near 
the Washington Monument have been the 
home of nearly 200 thrilled 4-H delegates, 
selected for outstanding achievement in 
as many farm communities, attending the 
annual 4-H camp. 

They have been thrilled no more than 
the thousands of folks back home whose 
faith and confidence went along with the 
boys and girls to Washington and will 
continue with them in much more im- 
portant things ahead. 


Need a crop for stack or silo? 
Plant kafir, soys, Sudan or milo. 


@ Crops that can be planted late in 
June to furnish hay include soybeans, 
sorghum, Sudan and millet. E. D. Hanna, 
Ohio, makes it easy to prepare this page 
by sending his experience: 

“Late in June we sowed three acres to 
soybeans and sorghum seed—about 20 
pounds of soybeans to one pound of cane. 

“When the bean pods were well filled 
(the cane was about five feet high), the 
mixture was cut, allowed to cure three 
days, then raked into windrows and cured 
for three days more, then put into the 
barn. 

“When we started to feed it January 1, 
the sorghum was very sweet and the cows 
just went for it.” 

More of the same is the experience of 
several Hoosier farmers. Joseph Bates, 





Wabash county, Indiana, uses five pounds 
of sudan grass seed in each bushel and 
a half of soybeans (per acre) for hay. 
The sudan helps to cure the soybeans and 
makes better feed, he finds. Other farm- 
ers in the same locality using the same 
idea are Charles Bates, Bruce Watson 
and E. W. Krom. 

A hay mixture used by Walter Falk, 
Wells county, Indiana, consists of hegari, 
sudan and soybeans seeded together the 
middle of June. He gets four tons per 
acre from this mixture. The hegari and 
sudan make a sweeter hay that his ani- 
mals like better. 


July's the month the plow to stop, 
{nd give the orchard a cover crop. 


@ Peach and apple growers who believe 
in cultivating between the trees, can pay 
off the cultivator and let it go in July. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO: 

Kill weeds. 

Kill poison ivy. 

Use fly dope on cows. 

Worm unthrifty pigs. 

Clean out, repair silos. 

Screen the milk house. 

Fight Mexican bean beetles. 

Plan an after-harvest vacation. 

Provide shade for pigs, chickens. 

Cut old wood from climbing roses. 

Remodel dairy barn, poultry house. 

Ask the boys which kind of a dog they 
like best. 

Clean and fumigate the granary before 
filling it with grain. 

Gather eggs daily. Keep in a moist, cool 
place—not back of the kitchen stove. 

Phone the Ladies’ Aid and see if they 
are going to serve meals for threshers. 
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“Old-Fashioned Threshing” by Adolf Dehn 


Instead of keeping on with soil stirring, 
they can sow a cover crop of rye, winter 
vetch, maybe crimson clover, or what- 
ever crop makes good winter cover in 
the locality. 

A good cover crop does several things. 
all of which are worth while. It checks 
the growth of the trees so they will ripen 
their wood and escape winter injury. It 
takes up and holds plant food for use 
the following summer. It prevents soil 
leaching and washing. It furnishes a 
carpet on which pruning and spraying 
are more readily done in winter and 
spring. 


Wouldn't many a farmer “go west” 
If cows put their owners on test! 


@ How many dairy farmers, judged or 
tested by their own cows, would get a 
better score than the cows do? 

Those dairy farmers able to survive 
testing by their own cows would be the 
ones who— 

1. Feed grain and silage when pasture 
is brown and dry. 

2. Cool milk quickly after milking. 

3. Market cream several times a week. 

4. Provide shade, clean water and fly 
protection in summer. 

5. Keep nails and pieces of baling wire 
out of the manger. 

6. Keep the stalls and gutters clean. 

7. Use disinfectant liberally. 

8. Wash and sterilize the milking ma- 
chine and cream separator. 


Who rails at taxes, yet harbors a rat, 
Swallows a camel and strains at a gnat. 


M. Glen Kirkpatrick 
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By burning 25% slower than the average of the 15 other 


of the largest-selling brands tested —slower than any of 
them—CAMELS give smokers the equivalent of a 


5S EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK 





Hts you heard the big news in cigarettes 
today? A group of prominent scientists 
have just completed an impartial laboratory 
comparison of 16 of the largest-selling cigarette 
brands, with the following results: 


1 Camels were found to contain MORE TOBACCO 
BY WEIGHT than the average for the 15 other 
of the largest-selling brands 


2 CAMELS BURNED SLOWER THAN ANY OTHER 
BRAND TESTED—25% SLOWER THAN THE 
AVERAGE TIME OF THE 15 OTHER OF THE 
LARGEST-SELLING BRANDS! By burning 25% 
slower, on the average, Camels give smokers 
the equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER PACK! 


3 In the same tests, CAMELS HELD THEIR ASH 
FAR LONGER than the average time for all 
the other brands. 


Camel is the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...made 
to burn slowly, completely ...to smoke cooler, 
mellower...with a mildness that is uniformly 
delightful. Camels give you so much more for 
your money in smoking pleasure at its best! Try 
Camels — today — America’s luxury smoke that 
every smoker can afford! 





Get all the pleasure there is in smoking — get 
the cigarette of costlier tobaccos...Camel! By 
burning 25% slower than the average of 15 
other of the largest-selling brands tested — 
slower than any of them—Camels givesmokers 
the equivalent of 5 EXTRA SMOKES PER 
PACK — plus finer, more expensive tobaccos! 
Buy shrewdly! Buy Camels... America’s No. 1 


choice for PLEASURE plus ECONOMY! 
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“Look how slowly the Camel burns 
compared to the other brands,” Joseph 
Bolan (center) points out to the group. 
Joe adds—and the boys agree—“To me, 
that slower burning explains why 
Camels smoke so mild and cool, and 
taste so much better. ‘Seeing is believ- 
ing and smoking is believing,’ I say.” 
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Copyright, 1939, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Cx 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


THE 
CIGARETTE 
OF 


COSTLIER 
TOBACCOS 


Penny for penny 
your best 





cigarette buy 
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The Sensational NEW 


Firestone 


TIRE CHANGEOVER PLAN 


10 


NOW Any Model Tractor Can Be Equipped With 
Firestone Ground Grip Tires at a NEW LOW COST! 
| 
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Remove steel lugs and put Cut down the spokes, apply new Replace steel lug wheels with 
dual Firestone Ground Grip | PLAN No. 2, rim and singleor dual Firestone new wheels equipped with single 
Tires over present wheels. Ground Grip Tires. or dual Ground Grip Tires. 







































Only FIRESTONE 
Ground Grip Tires 
Have These Patented 
and Exclusive 
Advantages: 


Triple-Braced Traction 
Bars, which cannot bend, 
break or tear off. 


Longer Tire Life, because 
of the patented Firestone 
Gum-Dipping process. 

Tread Guaranteed Not to 
Loosen, because of extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped 
cords under the tread. 

Scientifically-Spaced 
Traction Bars provide 
better cleaning. 

52 to 89 Extra Inches of 
Traction Bar Length 
give greater traction. 

32% Greater Tread Bar 
Surface Contact assures 
increased pulling power. 

21% Flatter Triple-Braced 

read provides greater 
shoulder traction. 


FrirESTONE put the farm on rubber by developing 
the first practical pneumatic tractor tire. And now, Firestone 
leads the way again to greater farm economy with a 
sensational new money-saving method of equipping 
steel-lug tractors with Firestone Ground Grip Tires 
simply by removing the steel lugs and putting Firestone 
Dual Ground Grip Tires on your present wheels. 
With this new and exclusive Firestone Changeover 
Plan and the famous Firestone Cut-Down Wheel 
Plan and Firestone Wheel Replacement Plan, 
any make or model tractor of any age with any 
type of wheel, can be quickly and easily equipped 
with Firestone Ground Grip Tires at low cost. 

By means of the Firestone Farm Tire 
Payment Plan, you can change over your tractor 
now on terms to suit your convenience. Ask 
your nearby Implement Dealer, Firestone Tire 
Dealer or Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store for a free demonstration of Firestone 
Ground Grip Tires on your own farm, without 
cost or obligation. Find out how little it costs 


to put your farm on rubber. , ’ 4 
FARM ON RUBBER 


r. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


ae 















Firestone STANDARD TIRES é : 
: - The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
P : Now at New Low Prices! Without obligation on my part, please send me (check below): 


The famous Firestone Standard Tire, for O Acopy of the new Farm Guide Book. 
years a favorite of farmers everywhere, is () Information about the Firestone Farm Tire Payment plan. 


now priced so low that there is no need to O) Full details of the Firestone Tire Changeover Plan. 
take chances on an “unknown’’ brand. () Please demonstrate Firestone Ground Grip Tires with my 
own tractor on my own farm. 


















4.75/5.00-19. $6.71 | 6.00-16.. $9.32 Make and model of tractor a ‘ 
§.25/5.50-17... 8.55 6.25/6.50-16 11.34 a reinatepegan on Samos r er er | ; ' vaeped 








- - Including Your vi A Aad © Saale Si lad 
_ Other Sizes Provortionately Low Old Tire ee: 
Prices subject to change without notice 


IT’S A FACT—MORE FARM TRACTORS ARE EQUIPPED WITH 
FIRESTONE GROUND GRIP TIRES THAN ANY OTHER MAKE 


See Firestone Tires made in the Firestone Factory and Exhibition Building at New York 
World's Fair. Also visit the Firestone Exhibit at Golden Gate Exposition at San Franci#0- 












Listen to The Voice of Firestone with Margaret Speaks and Alfred 
‘Wallenstein, Monday evenings, Nationwide N. B, C. Red Network. 
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ALONG THE ROAD 

PEONIES are in bloom along U. S. High- 
way 30 at Van Wert, Ohio, the “peony 
capital of America.” Along the same 
road, 2.500 miles west, sweet cherries are 
ripe in Oregon. Along U. S. Highway 20, 
east of Fort Dodge, Iowa, are oatfields 
yellow with mustard blooms. In New 
York, 900 miles east, fields along the road 
are similarly colored. 

Florida is cutting and housing tobacco. 
Kansas is seeding Sudan for late summer 
pasture. New Jersey is putting oats and 
alfalfa in the silo. New York is making 
hay—or ought to be. Texas and Okla- 
homa are harvesting wheat. Iowa is plow- 
ing corn and killing rats. Washington is 
summer-fallowing. Here and there In- 
diana is plowing under oats for soybeans. 
Montana and Nebraska are _ fighting 
grasshoppers on wheat and alfalfa, Vir- 
ginia is picking tomatoes. Maryland is 
harvesting cannery peas. Georgia is about 
t pick pea hes. 

In the land of the strawberry, farmers 
are taking their families to festivals and 
giving thanks that Uncle Sam, unlike 
Herr Hitler, still permits the use of cream 
on their berries. 


STARK’S PIPPIN 

OFF TO Leavenworth Penitentiary last 
month trundled fat, dour Tom Pender- 
gast, long Democratic boss of Missouri, 
now a tired, old gambler with heart 
trouble. Pendergast’s conviction for 
evading Federal income taxes on $443,- 
000 is the largest pippin ever to come out 
of the Stark Brothers’ Nurseries at 
Louisiana, Mo. 

Son of the nurseries’ founder is Lloyd 
Stark, graduate of the U. S. Naval Acad- 
emy, who dreamed of battleships while 
he sold fruit trees. Last year elected 
Governor of Missouri, Lloyd C. Stark 
promptly set the ball rolling that bowled 
om Pendergast into Leavenworth. 

Result, the midwest this summer thinks 
Farmer Stark may have a chance at the 
Democratic nomination for president or 
vice-president. Truth is, however, that 
Lloyd Stark would far rather take over 
the post of Sec retary of the Navy. 


CHEMURGY 

YOUNG giant painfully testing new 7- 

league boots has been the American farm 

chemurgic movement. Last month 

chemurgy’s boots lost another squeak, 
Into a session of the Mid-American con- 














vention of the National Farm Chemurgic 
Council at Columbus walked Governor 
John W. Bricker, to read the names of 
25 farm leaders, manufacturers, scien- 
tists, he is appointing to the Ohio Chem- 
urgic Commission. The Commission, first 
state body of its kind to be set up, will 
study Ohio’s possibilities for new crops 
and new factories at the field’s edge. 
Arkansas has had a chemurgy-minded 
official Agricultural & Industrial Com- 
mission for two years. Now, with Ohio’s 
Commission under way, other states will 
watch its movements, make ready to 
hold hands when the giant shows that his 
boots are ready for the trail. 
@ On May 27, Herty, Texas unveiled a 
bronze plaque to Dr. Charles H. Herty 
and Francis P. Garvan, founders of 
the American chemurgic movement, as 





Governor-nurseryman Lloyd Stark laves 
the Navy 


thousands converged on the small, piney 
woods town for the dedication of the 
south’s first newsprint mill. 

Tribute to the experiments of the two 
men, the mill is half finished, will cost 
$6,000,000, will manufacture newsprint 
from once useless Southern pine. 


WORLD'S FAIR VISITORS 

TO ANY of our subscribers and their 
friends who are taking in the New York 
World’s Fair, we extend a hearty invita- 
tion to come over to visit us in Phila- 
delphia. Just a block and a half away 
from the Farm Journal building, kitty- 
corner through beautiful Washington 
Square, is the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, the Birthplace of Ameri- 
can Freedom. 

Philadelphia is full of other interesting 
old landmarks, and we shall try to make 
your visit very much worthwhile. 

In case you want to plan your Phila- 
delphia tour ahead of time, we shall be 
glad to send you, with our compliments, 
a booklet describing the many delight- 
ful things to see and do in and around 
Philadelphia—including a visit to Valley 
Forge. Just write on a postcard “Please 
send your Philadelphia booklet.” 


LONG RANGE WEATHER 

FORECASTING 
WHAT'S the weather going to be July 4? 
Will rain spoil the Sunday School picnic 
the following week? 

Long-range weather forecasting, able 
to answer such questions, is now a reality. 
For several years Dr. Irving P. Krick 
California Institute of Technology, who 
has been uncannily correct in his long- 
range weather forecasts, has been serv- 
ing various industries on a personal fee 
basis. Now he is preparing his forecasts 
in bulletin form and selling subscriptions 
for $125 a year. For this price, the sub- 
scriber gets semi-weekly and monthly 
forecasts. 

His method is not a divining rod sys- 
tem, but a scientific “air-mass” or three- 
dimensional method developed at the 
California Institute of Technology under 
sponsorship of the Guggenheim Aero- 
nautical Foundation and now in use on 
all major airlines in the United States. 

For more than two years, Dr. Krick 
has served the movie industry, so that 
now they have issued blanket orders that 
no party is to go on location without 
his O. K. 


A list of subscribers to the service in- 


en 














WINNER %& At a sack-sewing contest sponsored 
by wheat ranchers of Sherman county, Oregon, 
Patricia Mcleod, 19, who lives in the wheat town 
of Moro, Oregon, out-sewed all other ranchers’ 
daughters, who came from miles around to com- 
pete. Most wheat in this area is sacked at harvest 
time. 


cludes (besides the moving — picture 
studios) firms like Marshall Field, Gim- 
bel Brothers, Sears, Roebuck and Com- 
pany, Safeway Stores, Spreckels Sugar 
Company, San Fernando Heights Orange 
Association, Hardison Ranch Company. 
Ambassador Hotel (Los Angeles), Chip- 
man Chemical Company. FE. I. duPont d 
Nemours and Company, and others. 


AN IDEA 

EXCITEDLY, an official of Farm Secu 
ity Administration pounded his oak desk 
in Washington, told a Farm JouRNAL 
editor that the water has never been 
squeezed out of American farm valua- 
tions. 

“We are embarking,” he said, “on an 
experiment to appraise land for what it 
produces plus estimates of crop produc- 
tion over a 10-year future period. We 
have some hope that the plan will suc- 
ceed.” 

Three days later, the story was re- 
peated to a Land Bank official in the 
mid-west. “Now, you know,” said the 
latter, twinkly-eyed, “that just may work. 
Out here, we’ve been appraising land 
that way for the last 10 years.” 


FARM MORTGAGES 

AN INDICATION of confidence in farm- 
land is shown by a new first mortgage 
loan of $13,000 on a quarter section (160 
acres) in Benton county, Iowa. This 
loan was recently made by one of the big 
insurance companies. 

It figures out $81.25 per acre. The 
insurance company’s loan supervisor calls 
it the highest new loan per acre since pre- 
depression days. The operator-borrower 
is a livestock farmer. 
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Meanwhile, in TIowa’s biggest county 
(Kossuth), 4.467 acres of farmland are 
about to be sold by the district court, 
to help wind up the receivership of the 
defunct Bank of Luverne. This land is 
part of a land “Empire” of 6,911 acres 
accumulated by George W. Hanna soon 
after he founded the bank in 1886. 

For this huge tract, a bid of $250,000 
($55 an acre) has already been received. 
Under receivership, the land has been 
so farmed during recent years that gross 
returns have averaged better than $8 an 
acre, and nearly $3.50 net. 

Forgetting the past. lowa’s country 
banks, some of them with more money 
than they know how to use profitably, are 


investing in farm mortgages. 


SORGHUMS GAIN 

SORGHUM is going to town. The Omaha 
Grain Exchange announces that it is pre- 
pared to grade and handle grain sorghums 
in carload lots. Nebraska elevator men 
say they are ready to handle sorghum 
for sale locally as feed, and for making 
up carload lots for reshipment to the 
Omaha market. This makes sorghum not 
only a feed crop, but a cash crop, like 


wheat. oats. corn, rye. ete. 


GALLON MILK 


IT IS unlikely that the idea of milk con- 
trol and price fixing will gain wide favor 
as a result of incidents like this: 

After selling milk to dealers for years, 
Harry Schell, Jr., Montgomery county, 
Pennsylvania, decided to sell direct to 
the consumer. He bought some gallon 
jugs and offered milk at 25 cents a gallon 
to folks who would come to the farm for 
it. 

Glad of the saving. customers came. 
Milk in towns was selling at 12 cents a 
quart, which was nearly twice as much 
as the price in jugs at the farm. Mr. 
Schell profited a little. too. If sold to 
dealers, his milk would bring him not 
quite 54% cents a quart under regulations 
laid down by the state milk commission. 

It was too good to last, however. One 
day Mr. Schell was fined $25 by a justice 
of the peace for selling milk for less than 
the price set by the state milk commis- 


sion. 


“Can't I sell milk to anybody, for any 
price, as long as it meets health regula- 
tions?” asked Mr. Schell. No answer. 
So, now he has appealed to the courts. 


A NEW BABY 

A NEW baby, named Georgia, has been 
born into the family of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. Thus Georgia 
becomes the fortieth state to have a State 
Farm Bureau Federation with member- 
ship in the A. F. B. F. 

Georgia recently came in with 500 
charter members as a result of United 
Georgia Farmers voting to change their 
by-laws, and to join with the other state 
groups presidented by Ed O’Neal. 


BETTER DAYS FOR ICE CREAM 
THE average person this year will pay 
for 8% quarts of ice cream and will get 
814 pints of air. The ideal air content 
of ice cream is 37% instead of the 50% 
usually sold. Thirteen per cent less air 
would mean the use of more milk solids 
and would take away the corn-starehy 
shimmy and taste that betrays cheap ice 
cream today. 

And though manufactured ice cream 
celebrates its 88th birthday this summer, 
only seven states require the ideal stan- 
dard of 14% butterfat. Most “boughten” 
ice cream contains 6° to 10% butterfat. 

To this end the U. S. Health Service 

is preparing a model ice cream code. 
Based on the Pennsylvania law, it names 
a minimum weight of 1.8 pounds of food 
solids and a minimum total weight of 
4.75 Ibs. for each gallon. 
@ Hope-chest for cheaper ice cream is 
the small, new freezer that permits the 
retailer to manufacture his own on the 
premises. 

The wholesaler’s distribution costs are 
three times as much as the actual cost 
of making ice cream (seven to eleven 
cents a quart). Widespread use of the 
individual freezers should, on the other 
hand, permit ice cream sales (14% but- 
terfat standard) at a retail cost of 25 
cents a quart and still allow the whole- 
saler a profit on the mix. 

Chances for this change in distribution 
are good, inasmuch as ice cream is rapidly 
becoming the poor man’s essential luxury. 


DEPARTMENT OF SAFETY 
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FALLS % A broken ladder rung caused the death of Axel Olander, Douglas county, Nebraska, who 
fell while hanging a’ screen on a second-story window. Harry Green, Jefferson county, Nebraska, 
suffered a broken back in a twelve-foot fall April 25 when a scaffold broke while he shingled the farm 


home of Virgil Geer. 


Of the 109,000 farm accidents in the United States every year, 16,350 are the result of falls. 
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The horses rested while Brigham got his 
college degree 


(\mericans in 1914 ate less than three 
quarts per person of factory-made ice 
cream. Last year they ate 8.5 quarts 
each. 


FARMER BRIGHAM 

MORE than 4,000 people at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho’s commencement June 5 
stood and cheered 82-year-old John Brig- 
ham, legislative daddy of the University. 

In the spring of 1879, John Brigham, 

21, homesteaded 160 acres of bunch grass 
in the wide-open Territory of Idaho. Ten 
years later, as the “kid” of the 15th ter- 
ritorial legislature, he introduced a bill 
to establish the University of Idaho. 
In the same procession with Farmer 
Brigham when he received his honorary 
B. A. degree in June, was a son, Morton, 
a graduate in forestry, and sixth of the 
family to attend the University. 

The day following commencement, 
Farmer Brigham put his shiny new col- 
lege degree in with his valuable papers, 
donned his work clothes and resumed hoe- 
ing corn and setting out tomato plants 
on the farm that is every bit as produc- 
tive as when he took it from the bunch 


grass. 


A REVOLT AGAINST 

BALLOON BREAD 
\ REVOLT that will take air out of 
store bread, but put the flavor back in, 
is bubbling among middle west bakers. 
Point of attack will be their own metal 
loaf-pans. Bread now sold by big baking 
companies uses up less wheat, less milk, 
less shortening than good bread con- 
sumes. 

At Depression’s birth, ten years ago, 
the housewife became bargain-minded. At 
the same time, independent and chain 
bakers opened a bitter fight for control 
of a vanishing market. 

One of the baker’s first steps was to 
increase pan sizes and leave dough in 
the final stage of rising for an extra half 
hour. In 1928, a pound loaf of white 
bread was 8.5 inches long and contained 
16 slices. Today most one-pound white 
loaves are 10.5 to 12 inches long and 
contain 22 to 24 slices. 

The process of blowing up the light, 


long loaves eats grain sugars and taste 
from the bread, revolting leaders con- 
tend, and creates a glossy, tough product 
with blotting-paper qualities, but less 
food value. 

Item not considered by millers, ship- 
pers or bakers was the fact that bread 
is consumed by the slice, not by the loaf. 
Tests, recently conducted in Springfield, 
Mass., in San Francisco and Chicago by 
a large milling company show that reduc- 
tion of the pound loaf from the twelve- 
inch to the nine-inch length increases 
bread consumption by 13%. Since 1934, 
Washington and Oregon have had laws 
limiting pan size of the one pound white 
loaf to nine inches. Consumption there 
has increased between 12 and 15%. 

Efforts to popularize the nine-inch loaf 
in eastern and mid-western markets have 
been quashed by rival bakers who display 
their eleven and twelve-inch loave« stand- 
ing on end and thus attract the shopper’s 
attention. 

Bakers ready to return to the shorter, 
richer loaf operate principally in the 
Middle West. They are working on plans 
for an organization that will sell via a 
promotional advertising campaign, and 
blow balloon bread off the counters. 

National reduction of the one-pound 
loaf to the nine-inch standard, they con- 
tend, would step up annual national con- 
sumption of shortening by 118,000,000 
pounds; of milk, by 82,400,000 pounds; 
of wheat, by 45,332,000 bushels; of corn, 
by 31,450,000 bushels; of feed, by 139,- 
000,000 pounds; and would send 48,242 
more loaded freight cars rattling over 
American rails. 


YOUTH’S PROMISE 

EIGHT years ago when city jobs were 
crumbling, three-fourths of the applicants 
who came to the St. Louis office of the 
Federal Land Bank were middle-aged 
motormen, clerks, bankrupt storekeepers 
ready to retreat to the farm. 

But today, in Arkansas, in Missouri, 
in land-rich Illinois, 75% of the Land 
Bank farms are being taken up by young 
men and women, most of them farmbred 
and farm-wise. 

Sign-of-the-times is the saga of Sam 
Rumbold, 25. Born and raised on the 
land, Sam Rumbold was financed by the 
land bank two years ago, to purchase a 
200-acre farm near Glassford, Ill. Farm 
in hand, Sam Rumbold went acourting, 
told his dreams to a pretty, dark-haired 
secretary at the Peoria County Soil Con- 
servation office. She, in turn, showed her 
faith in Sam’s abilities, and in land’s 
future, by resigning her $100 a month 
civil service job. 

Now, an REA line runs up to the 
house, the Rumbolds have 10 cows, 20 
beef cattle on feed, 6 sows with 43 pigs, 
10 ewes with a 170% lamb crop. The 
remodeled poultry house is ready for 
200 hens. The land is greeny-blue with 
38 acres of corn, 12 acres of wheat, 14 
acres of oats and 21 acres of soybeans. 
Between home tasks, Sam combines 
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wheat, oats and soybeans for neighbors. 
Working long, sleeping deep and dream- 
lessly, hip-deep in assurance, the Rum- 
bolds are making loan payments ahead 
of schedule and expect to own the tarm 
by the time Sam is 40. 

Chortled gray-thatched, land-wise John 
Stinson, agricultural agent of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad: “There’s a sign. 
The old folks are saying, ‘Get a piece of 
land and hang on to it. It’s a back-log 
they can’t take away from you.’ Youth’s 
promise is tomorrow’s fact.” 


FARM WOMEN ABROAD 


LONDON (By Atlantic Clipper Air Mail 
to Farm JouRNAL AND FarMeER’s WIFE) 
—While the world’s statesmen and poli- 
tiiians are playing with fire near the 
powder barrel, farm women from 30 
countries, meeting here as the Associated 
Country Women of the World, proved that 
rural hor-emakers of all countries have 
many bonds in common. 

Political differences, while not for- 
otten, were kept strictly out of the meet- 
ing (the German and Italian delegates 
did give the Fascist salute within the 
shadow of Westminster Abbey.) 

Discussion was lively on such topics as 
rural health, rural schools, marketing 
farm products, raising products for home 
consumption, the work of women on the 
land, soil conservation, and raising stand- 
ards of living in farm homes. Not all 
topics were ponderous. Mrs. Alfred Watt 
of Canada, president, opened her address 
on the theme of how to get a washing 
machine in every farm home! 

Led by Grace Frysinger, 250 farm 
women from all parts of the U. S. in- 
cluded 13 Master Farm Homemakers, 
recognized as such by Farmer’s WIFE 
and state colleges of agriculture a few 
years ago. Kentucky’s 23 women made 
up the largest United States delegation. 





Among the delegates at the London con- 

vention of Country Women of the World 

sat this charming young Yugo-Slav, Miss 
Stana Popovitch 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
ELECTED president of the American 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, K. J. T. 
Ekblaw, widely known for his work in 
farm structures, assumes office at the 
annual meeting of the Society in St. Paul. 
June 19-20. Mr. Ekblaw was formerly 
head of the agricultural engineering de- 
partment at the University of Illinois, 
and later organized the agricultural en- 
gineering division of Kansas State Col- 
lege. His book “Farm Structures” was 
the first college text book on that subject. 
The American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers is a national organization of 
engineers who are working on the en- 
gineering problems 
in agriculture. Mem- 
bership is drawn 
from industries, col- 
leges, federal  or- 
ganizations and 
irom the farms. 
@ Into the por- 
trait gallery in East 
Waters Hall at Kan- 
suas State College 
(of men who have Ekblaw 
rendered distin- 
guished service to the livestock industry 
goes the portrait of Towa’s son, K: J: 
Kinzer, who has been secretary of the 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ As- 
sociation for 28 years. The Block and 
Bridle Club has chosen Mr. Kinzer as 


its 1939 honorary 





member. 

For eight years 
Mr. Kinzer was a 
member of the ani- 
mal husbandry sec- 
tion at Kansas 
State, six years as 
its head. Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Kin- 
zer. And congratu- 

Kinzer lations to the Here- 

ford Breeders for 

having such a capable secretary working 
in the interest of such a good breed. 


DUCKING 
ARE duck raisers farmers? That’s what 
Long Island duck growers are wondering. 
They have just been assessed $30,000 in 
back taxes under a ruling of the state 
department of labor, which says that be- 
cause they are not farmers who till the 
soil, they must quit ducking unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

For years these duck growers have 
been buying all their feed, just as some 
of the one-crop dairy farmers do. 


NO CHARGE 


SOME newspaper boys and a fireman in 
Omaha, Nebraska, discovered that “Old 
Pete,” a fire horse on the Omaha Fire 
Department some 20 years ago, was still 
in active use on a farm nearby. 

They got a fire bell, set it outside the 
barn door, took Pete’s halter off, opened 
the barn door, hit the fire bell and 
watched to see Pete come charging out. 
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Pete’s ears merely twitched. The rest 
of the horses in the barn jumped. A 
cameraman who was all set to get a pic- 
ture of the Charging Pete made this sug- 
gestion: “Give it the works. Ring a 
general alarm.” 

The bell clanged and Pete kept right on 
munching hay 

“Why don't you try oats?” the farmer 
suggested. So the newspaper boys, de- 
termined to have a story, got a pail of 
oats. Pete came charging right out the 
barn door after them. They got a picture. 


PAINT, POISON 

PAINT is in big demand at midwest 
stores this summer. Farm buildings are 
getting more paint than usual. Painters 
have all the work they can do. 


\nother item of merchandise much in 
demand is rat poison. Rats are worse 
than usual this year; just as cunning, 
too. for they are concentrating on cribs 
of sealed corn. Because these cribs have 


not been disturbed, the rats were able to 
vet in and raise big families unnoticed. 


THE WEST COAST 

FARM-LABOR SCRAP 
THE move to unionize California farms 
shifts dramatically from battlefront to 
battlefront. The CIO and AF of L at- 
tack farmers on the city front by declar- 
ing their products are “hot” unless 
handled by unionized farm workers; on 
the farm front by calling strikes at harvest 
time. 

Lately the battle has shifted back to 
the farm front and a new threat was in- 
troduced. The Workers Alliance (union 
of those on relief) officered by com- 
munists. found an ally in the recently 
reorganized State Relief Administration 
(SRA) and moved against cotton growers 
in central California. The SRA an- 
nounced it would keep workers on relief 
unless farmers increased cotton wages 
331°) over last year. 

Alarmed, farmers held a mass meeting 
in Madera, California, and strongly pro- 
tested this action, pointing out that cotton 
prices were lower this year; that they 
were paying over double the wages paid 
in other cotton-producing states. Leaders 
of the Associated Farmers stated that 
this was the first step towards complete 
unionization of farms and the setting of 
wages for other farm crops. 

Following the mass meeting, the Ma- 
dera County Grand Jury adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution which was forwarded 
to Governor Olson: 

“We believe that neither the State Re- 
lief Administration nor any other branch 
of the State, County or Federal Govern- 
ment has any legal or moral right to dic- 
tate a wage rate to citizens who provide 
employment and pay taxes.” 


BRAZIL'S IDYLL 

SINCE early spring, when Oswaldo 
Aranha, Foreign Minister of Brazil, sug- 
gested the plan to Franklin D. Roosevelt 


as a “good neighbor” gesture, newspapers 
have whooped up the possibility of send- 
ing surplus U. S. tenant farmers into 
Brazil. Result was that the Brazilian 
embassy in Washington received 4,000 
queries in six weeks, and _ finally pre- 
pared a stock, mimeographed answer that 
promises nothing. 

An attache at the Embassy building in 
W ashington’s wooded Whitehaven Road 
tells us bare, pioneer facts of his coun- 
try’s offer. Grade A tenant farmers, he 
said, get $20 a month in Brazil. There 
are few towns. Radios and automobiles 
are rich-man luxuries. Food costs are low. 
but food is of a different type. Machinery 
costs are much higher than here. Climate 
is generally warmer than in Georgia or 
Louisiana. 

His government, he concluded, ad- 
vocates that farmers work as tenants for 
two years before striking out on their 
own, in order to adjust themselves to the 
economic and natural differences. A cap- 
ital outlay of $1.000 would see a hard- 
working, frugal family through until first 
crop returns are in. To make good takes 
only pioneer spirit and stamina. 

Consensus of opinion is that farmers 
with these qualities and $1000 can make 
good in the USA. 


FIRST LIEN 


AN AID to farm power contractors is an 
act passed by the Iowa solons, which 
gives operators of combines. corn shellers 
and mechanical cornhuskers first’ liens 
on crops threshed or harvested. 


FARM STAMPS 


LOOKING eastward onto the Black Sea 
is Bulgaria, a small, rugged nation with 
6,000,000 inhabitants, land-ringed by 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Greece and Tur- 
key. But Bulgarians _ _ 
are thrifty and tire- | 
less. Small acres 
have made them 
crop proud, Hence 
they produce some 
of the best fruit and 
vegetables in all 
Europe. 

Youth training 
with the  govern- 
ment’s battalions of “Soldiers of the Soil” 
ranks above service with the regular 
army. There is as much family life in the 
fields as in the 
homes. Agriculture 
claims four out of 
five Bulgarian 
people. 

So proud of home 
crops and home 
farmers is Bul- 
garia’s government 
that it has just is- 
sued multi-colored 
postage stamps showing the nation’s prize 
grapes, roses, grains, tobaccos, chickens 
and last, but not least, the farmer him- 


self. 





BULGARIE 
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ROM the Puritan’s cranberry sauce 
hi: Teddy Roosevelt’s favorite rice 

pudding, American history is fra- 
with the aroma of fine American 
Yet in recent years, despite sur- 
nlus crops. American appetites have 
turned abroad to find the flavors they 
are not getting at home. Through the 
headlines. story after story points up the 


vrant 


foods. 


need .for a new understanding between 
irmer, manufacturer and consumer, 


raises its small ery for the return of the 
native food traditions that made grand- 
ether stomach-happy, and cries loudly 
for better protection of the home market 
ainst foreign competition. 
Reliefers sidled into the 
Postoffice at Rochester, N. Y. during the 
last weeks of May, waited in patient, 
lines for the new food stamps 
with which the Federal government hopes 
to move a larger share of surplus foods. 
The stamps, used on a nation-wide scale, 
will cost over $100.000,000 in 1939. Thus 
began the latest expensive effort to aid 


graystone 


somber 


farm prices while ignoring imported 
equivalents of surplus. 
Meanwhile the steamers nose _ into 


\merican piers and dump a daily average 
of $2,000,000 worth of foreign-grown 
foods and by-products on the docks. The 
cargos come on direct order from Ameri- 
can wholesalers and consumers. Some 
jump stiff tariffs to get here, others are 
admitted under tariffs recently reduced 
by trade treaties, and a few stalk through 
the customs scotfree. 

Core of the problem is that neither 
farmer nor manufacturer has sat down 
for a consultation with the boss of the 
situation, the individual appetites of 130,- 
000,000 Americans. Instead, both groups 
have gone willy-nilly along their own 
paths, one to increase the production of 
his fields, the other to perfect the mechan- 
ics of his factory and thereby increase 
output. That is why the American good- 
teeder, sniffing for tastes he could not 
find at home, looked across the oceans. 

faster than 
National con- 


Food-demand changes 


larmers change crops. 
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IMPORT 
the 
SURPLUS? 


While AAA spends $500,000.,- 
000 a year for parity pay- 
ments, the American’ con- 
sumer spends $742,000,000 a 
year for foreign foods and 
by-products. 


* 


sumption of cereal products has dropped 
14% since 1924, potatoes have dropped 
12% and lean meats and fish have 
dropped 9°. Yet last year the American 
stomach consumed 52.000.000 Ibs. of im- 
ported pork. 82,500,000 lbs. of imported 
beef, 100.500.000 Ibs. of Europe’s barley 
malt, 1.200.000 Ibs. of Italy’s macaroni 


and 14,000,000 Ibs. of foreign wheat 
preparations. 

Since 1920, that same stomach has 
changed its habits to eat 25% more 


vegetables, 6°> more of dairy products, 
5% more fruits and 4% more sugar and 


syrup. But this year, as last, the flat 


We import (1938 major items only):— 


Meat products..... 137,249,000 Ibs. 
*Sausage casings.... 11,800,000 “ 
CR cccsues aes 55,000,000 “ 
Condensed milk.... 739,459 “ 
Ditecetwoues ---302,623,000 “ 
OS errr coe 3,976,342 * 
Pccscnxwawe oo aaeneee * 
Hides (not furs)..... 181,951,000 “ 


46,511,000 “ 
2,994,000 “ 


*Bone, hoof & horn.. 
*Bee & Animal wax.. 


icc eee see ee 58,000,000 “ 
Wheot, efc........ 18,000,000 “ 
Barley malt........ 100,575,000 “ 
eee oe 14,000,000 “ 
Ptcéccasssueue 5,000,000 “ 
eS ae 10,100,000 “ 
Mushrooms........ 1,400,000 “ 
a 45,820,000 “ 
Tomatoes (canned 
ond natural)..... 128,000,000 “ 
asics aug eee 4,846,000 “ 
**Filberts (hazel nuts). 2,350,000 “ 
Ci w 01040008 3,749,000 “ 
ae ae 22,241,765 “* 
Cottonseed oil. .... 77,500,000 “ 
Pee GE coccccee 15,553,000 “ 
"HONG 4:4 0kesnse 230,879,000 “ 
Value of Food and by-product Im- 
ports:— 
$742,373,000 


Approximate percentage that could 


be produced in U. S.:— 
70% valued at $518,000,000 
*No toriff 










**Toriff recently reduced. 
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reaches of the Mississippi basin are yel- 


low with corn and wheat. This year as 
last, Maine and Idaho will specialize in 
potatoes, while the consumer imports 14,- 
000,000 Ibs. of beans and 10,000,000 lbs. 
of lentils. Wisconsin will pack processed 
cheese in pretty glasses while the con- 


sumer imports 55,000,000 Ibs. of loaf 
cheese. Indiana will pack tomatoes as 
American tomatoes have always been 


packed, while the housewives buy 128,- 
000,000 Ibs. of French, Italian and Mex- 
ican and tomato paste, some 
packed whole, some with bayleaf, many 
arriving fresh at the railheads. 

Farmers of a past generation raised 
their own herbs, processed their own 
meat, followed century old recipes in 
preparing jams, butter and dried fruits 
for the market. Cellars were heavy with 
the aroma of ripe cheeses. Summer and 
fall sent the children nosing out across 
the fields in search of wild fruits and 
nuts. 

This was not only Self-Sufficiency. It 
was individual effort and pride in the 
preparation of food for the consumer. 
The lack of both factors today is at least 
a partial cause for Surplus & Imports. 

“Lack of imagination by farmers and 
lack of individual effort by the manu- 
facturer in the preparation of his product 
are two reasons for food imports,” the 
food buyer of one of New York City’s 
largest stores said last month. He pointed 
to the 168 varieties of cheese he sells. 
“The French and Danes take honest pride 
in their cheeses. The salesman goes into 
a sort of rhapsody over his product, 
brings out a one year old loaf, a four 
year old loaf then with much sighing and 
waving of hands passes a sliver over 
to the buyer with the same care and 
pride that a mother takes in her new 
baby. And then, strangest of the strange, 
I’m darned if the product doesn’t live up 
to the hurrah. 

“I’m afraid,” he sighed “that’s not quite 
true of many American foods. 

“Another thing we seem to lack is the 
willingness to edge into an established 


tomatoes 
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market. Take cheese again. The Frene! 
made a_ profit with Rocquetort so the 
Danes came out with their own type ot 
Recquefort but called it Danish Bleu 
and underbid the French market. Sim 
ilarly, the Poles are doing a whopping 
business here with tinned hams, retailing 
them in one and two Ib. cans at 60¢ the 
lb. This year Hungary is edging in 
the New York market with a Polish-type 
ham that sells at 40¢. 

“Now these boys depend partially on 
romance, partially on individual care in 
production to put their foods across. 
Meanwhile, farmers and processors offer 
the same foods while manufacturers rely 


on high-pressure salesmanship with a 
talk about vitamins to sell them. But, in 
the long run, the American stomach 
doesn’t give a hoot about vitamins. It 
chews the cud that tastes best and goes 
back for more.” 

More kinds of foods, then, instead of a 
surplus of few foods. That and pride in 
their preparation. That and romance... 
if romance really adds to taste. 

And there is romance in native foods. 
little publicized and half forgotten save 
by historians and connoisseurs . . . but 
its there. Plum catsup, brandied cheese 
and Dutch cookies once made Mohawk 
towns a food lover’s paradise. Pineapple 
cheese came out of Massachusetts, grew 
in a northern New York town before it 
moved on to Wisconsin. Small co- 
operative groups are turning out West- 
phalian-type hams in the middle west, 
Smithfields in Virginia, sugar-cures in 
Vermont. Louisiana has a long, rich 
heritage of good foods, none of which are 
popularized across the nation. The hazel 
nut, now dressed up with the name ‘fil- 
bert’ and imported by the million bushels, 
once grew along ten thousand American 


a 
z 


*¢ 
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streams and easily may again. 

\lore evidence needed? Visit the farm- 
ers open markets in many a city and 
town today where home-made cheese. 
bread, cakes, pie, fine and unusual fruits 
and vegetables, walnuts, hickory nuts, 


] 


dressed chicken and guinea, good sausage 
and ham, are snapped up by hungry ur- 
banites weary of store flavors, willing to 
pay well for rare quality. 

The land is waiting. Four steps can be 
taken to sell to American food consumers 
(American foods: 

1. Keep the tariff fences in repair. Give 
(merican farmers full opportunity te 
supply the American market. 

2. Start thinking about crop diversifica- 
tion on our own farms. Can we grow the 
flax, lentils, Italian-type tomatoes, nuts. 
currants, mustard and caraway now im- 
ported ? 

3. Get together with canners and pro- 
cessors. If the American stomach wants 
loaf cheese instead of process cheese in 
jars, if it wants Prague-style hams or 
maple-cured hams or Italian-style toma- 
toes with a bay leaf in each can. persuade 
produce those foods. 


the manufacturer t 

1. Talk up a program for pride in 
American foods. France romanticizes her 
castle-grown goose livers and cave-cured 
cheeses, England has celebrated Devon- 
shire cream and Yorkshire bacon, Switzer- 
land uses Alpine scenery to publicize her 
eruyere. American food, too, has glamour 
appeal and can have more taste appeal. 
There’s the old home appeal as well as 
goodness in fish chowder, in sueccotash 
made with calico beans, in corn mush, in 
razorback bacon, in catfish. in blueberry 
muffins. in a thousand other homespun, 
half-forgotten dishes. Give American 
food a lilt as well as a lift. 

R. W. Howard 





More important than dress styles, which have little effect on cotton consumption, is 

the Senate’s net weight bill which will rule that cotton be sold by net weight instead 

of gross, and may cause planters to aid their own problem by using light, sturdy 
cotton bagging instead of heavy jute bale wrappings. 





GOINGS-ON 
IN WASHINGTON 


Washington, Tuesday, June 13 
HE ARGENTINE beef controversy 


is far from over, and may just be 
starting. 

The State Department favors cutting 
the six cents per pound beef tariff to 
four cents, to make it attractive for 
Argentina to come into a trade agree- 
ment with the United States. 

President Roosevelt's order to supply 
110.000 men in the American navy with 
Argentine canned, corned beef because 
it is “cheaper and better” has caused the 
worst farm backfire yet. Congress im- 
mediately enacted a provision in the navy 
appropriation bill prohibiting any further 
purchases, as a snowstorm of protests 
came from the cattle country. 

While the quantity of beef was small, 
the principle involved is broad. A few 
days later the president banteringly ex- 
plained he was casting no aspersions on 
the virtue of the American cow or the 
valor of the American bull, but it is still 
to be seen whether the administration's 
beef education has been thorough enough 
to stop the move for lowering the Argen- 
tine tariff. 

« » 


ANOTHER effect of the navy purchase 
is to make the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee sit only tighter on a treaty 
to relax our sanitary ban against Argen- 
tine beef. And those who were unim- 
pressed by the volume of beef involved 
took a keener interest when they dis- 
covered that the amount of the imported 
canned product used as dog food in the 
United States promises this year to be 
six times the quantity imported three 
years ago. There aren’t six times as 
many dogs, but no public statement of 
reasons for the increase has been offered. 


« » 


OUR social reporter turns in the follow- 
ing item: 

Albert and Betty Windsor of London, 
Eng., were visitors at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank Roosevelt last week. 
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Albert is now being called George, after 
his father, and his brother Edward is 
well known in this vicinity. 

Many people spoke about how pretty 
Betty has gotten. The young people also 
went to the fair at Flushing Meadows, 
and are returning home soon. 


« » 


FEW HAVE noticed it, but there isn’t a 
leading candidate for the presidential 
nomination of either party who espouses 
the present farm program. 

Vice President John N. Garner, whose 
friends have made it known he will be 
out for the nomination whether Mr. 
Roosevelt tries for a third term or not, 
is dead set against what he calls New 
Deal regimentation. Senator Robert A. 
Taft, out for the Republican nomination, 
told this observer that the farmers of 
Ohio would rather have nothing at all 
than the farm program they now have. 

Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg, of 
Michigan, whose hat is in the ring for a 
one-term presidential nomination, is the 
only member of the Senate who succeeded 
in causing AAA real embarrassment. It 
was he who exposed in the Senate how 
the great sugar corporations, garbage 
collecting hog feeders, British-owned cot- 
ton plantations and corporation wheat 
farmers were receiving AAA benefit pay- 
ments ranging as high as $1,000,000. The 
result was a law to make public all AAA 
benefits of $10,000 or over, and another 
law limiting them to that sum. 

Thomas E. Dewey of New York is out 
of sympathy with the present farm pro- 
gram. Even Secretary of Commerce Harry 
L.. Hopkins, whose presidential aspira- 
tions are encouraged by Mr. Roosevelt 
himself, plans to avoid the farm program. 
The former WPA administrator, whose 
career was shaped by 20 years of settle- 
ment and public welfare work in New 
York, is celebrating the re-establishment 
of his residence in Iowa by buying a 


farm. 
« » 


WARFARE in the Democratic party is 
more bitter and more open. It’s Roose- 
velt against Garner, and no holds barred. 
A third term boom for the President is 
on in earnest, and the Garnerites are de- 
termined to stop it. 

But let no one think all is peace and 
harmony in the Republican party, for one 
of the biggest political dogfights of mod- 
ern times is now on between Vandenberg, 
Taft and Dewey. 


« » 


THE TVA “yardstick” idea is now going 
to be applied to the farmers, the grain 
elevator, and oil interests in the north- 
west. The Farmers’ Union is to be the 
beneficiary, as the Farm Bureau has been 
from AAA generosity. The new yardstick 
is to be wielded by the Farm Security 
Administration. 
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As in the case of TVA, it is proposed 
that the yardstick be used as a measuring 
device, as an example of the prices or 
charges private business should make. 

Throughout the northwestern states, 
FSA is backing a vigorous organization 
drive by the Farmers’ Union or the Farm- 
ers’ Union Grain Terminal Association 
of St. Paul, to get farmers to join co- 
operatives for handling their grain, oil, 
and other commodities. When a farmer 
has joined the Farmers’ Union to set up 
a co-operative, FSA will lend him one 
hundred dollars, with which to buy stock 
in both the local co-operative and in the 
Terminal Association at St. Paul. Man- 
ager of the Terminal Association is M. W. 
Thatcher. 

« » 


IMPORTANT as the forming of the 


actual co-operatives is, Farm Security 
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=a This Month 96.6 
7 Last Month 96.4 
— (Revised) 

a Last Year 96.0 
= This index figure represents 


_ the purchasing power of all 
farm income for the month, 
—= normal being the average pur- | 
chasing power for the same | 
month during the base period 
1924-1929. Fuller explan- 
ation sent on request. 
































officials look upon the application of the 
yardstick principle in agriculture for the 
first time as of much greater significance. 
Confronted with charges that aggressive 
tactics by the Farmers’ Union, or its affili- 
ates, threaten to squeeze out private enter- 
prise in some localities, the answer of 
C. B. Baldwin, Assistant Administrator, 
is: 

“We feel that strengthening the co- 
operative movement is one of the best 
methods of rehabilitating farmers and in- 
deed a whole farm area.” 

The Farmers’ Union has already or- 
ganized 3,432 North and South Dakota 
farmers, who have been lent $326,711 by 
the Farm Security administration on 
virtually an unsecured personal loan 
basis. The co-operative drive is being 
financed from government sources in a 
total amount which probably will reach 
$1,000,000 for the two Dakotas alone. 

FSA views the situation much as Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes or the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration look upon the 
construction of co-operatively owned 
power plants. FSA would not hesitate 
to finance a co-operative to compete with 
private interests where they might con- 
sider that a grain elevator is making ex- 
cessive charges. 

But FSA’s yardstick may develop a 
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kink, for it is commonly said in the grain 
trade that average elevators are not now 
making more than 2 per cent. 


« » 
CONTRACTS for all the four regional 


research laboratories to find new uses 
for surplus farm products have been let. 
Ground has been broken at Peoria; others 
are expected to start this month. 


« » 


FARMERS of Perry county, Alabama 
recently received the following letter 
from their County Agent, R. L. Griffin: 

“We will begin delivering 1938 agri- 
cultural conservation checks Friday of 
this week. You will receive $254,000 this 
year as cotton reduction and soil building 
payment, and approximately $200,000 as 
a parity payment. The total amount of 
money received from the federal govern- 
ment in benefit payments during the six 
years of AAA amounts to the gross return 
for the total cotton production in Perry 
county for the last three years. 

“There is only one way to continue to 
receive these payments; it is through the 
membership in an organization which is 
strong enough to tell Congress what you 
want. The American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration is the largest farm organization in 
the world, and only through this organi- 
zation have you been able to receive 
these payments. 

“On delivering 1938 AAA checks your 
‘beat? membership committeeman will be 
on hand to give you an opportunity to 
join your community Farm Bureau. For 
each dollar you invest in Farm Bureau 
dues, you have received $125 in govern- 
ment benefit payments. I know of no 
better investment or insurance that you 
can make.” 


« » 


FEDERAL Extension Service Chief C. W. 
Warburton promptly repudiated Griffin’s 
action. The “Penalty for private use... 
$300” provision against the use of Gov- 
ernment franked envelopes sent at public 
expense for private purposes apparently 
will not be enforced against County 
Agent Griffin. 

Obviously, the national Farm Bureau 
Federation cannot be blamed for what 
a single County Agent in Alabama tries 
to do for his county Farm Bureau, how- 
ever improper. 

Meanwhile in Washington the Griffin 
incident caused scarcely a ripple, so ac- 
customed have public officials become to 
the interlocking relationship between a 
private organization and administration 
of public funds. 

But yesterday in the Senate a similar 
letter mailed by a County Agent in 
Georgia, was read by Senator Walter F. 
George, survivor of the President’s un- 
successful political purge, in the course 
of some critical remarks. Something 
further may come of this, 
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AN’S LAND” 


By Harold Channing Wire 


IMustrator—WV ilmer Richter 


PART FIVE 
The Story So Far:—New Government 
rules have opened the upper valleys of 
the Bearpaw National Forest to sheep, 
and young Clint Burnet, district Forest 
Ranger, is trying to keep the cattle men 
and sheep men from open warfare. Men 
from John Lane’s JL Ranch have killed 
some of Pete Lebec’s sheep, guarded only 
by his daughter Mary, and have stam- 
peded horses into his flocks. Anxious 
over the situation, as well as over the 
fact that his enforcement of the grazing 
law had led to a quarrel with Caroline 
Lane, Clint rides to Long Meadow. Near 
this enclosed valley he finds Mary Lebec, 
busy feeding a swarm of orphaned 
lambs; for the time, everything is peace- 
ful, but Clint knew that John Lane had 
only begun to fight, and would soon 


show his hand. 


E DID that same afternoon. From 

the tool shed where he was 

sharpening double-bitted axes and 
the long curved blades of brush hooks. 
getting ready for fires that were bound 
to come, Clint saw the small stiff-brimmed 
hat rise up his station trail. Then John 
Lane was riding toward him. saying 
pleasantly, “Well, how are you?” 

Clint leaned on a brush hook handle, 
suspicious of something. The old man was 
in too easy a mood. 

But Lane only bent one leg restfully 
around his saddle horn and their talk 
ran on for a little while in the usual and 
safe channels—weather, the dry winter 
just past, the mountain lion he had shot 
a week ago measuring nine feet from 
nose to tail-tip—nothing of cattle and 
sheep and range troubles. 

In time he let his leg down and fitted 
his boot toe into the stirrup. Casually, he 
said, “Thought I'd ride up and look at 
the grass in Long Meadow. I’m putting 
my herds in there earlier this year.” 

Clint smiled, shaking his head. “John, 
you don’t want that weed patch.” 

“If I don't,” Lane demanded, turning 
back suddenly, “who does?” 

“You know that, too,” Clint said, and 
added, “Now wait. I understand. You 
and others around the valley had used 
Long Meadow for a holding ground. I 
think you’ve got some right there. But it’s 


high and weedy and has been allotted to 
Pete Lebec. | didn’t make that order 
“But you intend to carry it out?” 
“Yes, that’s right.” 
The friendliness went from John Lane’s 
lace, He stared 
down from his 
saddle. But all he y 
said was. “I don't . 
think you will!” 
and wheeled away. 
He did not ride on. 
Clint noticed, to 
Long Meadow. 
Filing a razor 
edge on his axes, 





he considered old 
John’s threat. and 


was puzzled. It ge 
was plain enough A po 


that the man had 
only ridden up f 
here to give this 
much warning. 
The new regula- 
tions had taken 
Long Meadow 
from him. He was 
not going to let it 
pass. That he had 
some plan in his 
wise old head was 
clear, also. And 
yet, what? 

That night, late, 
Clint walked out 
into his open pas- 


ture, feeling the air for trouble. He stood 
for some time testing the range in every 
direction, all his senses keyed to catch the 
unexplainable thing which a man can 
only call his hunch. But under the high 
dome of stars the mountains slept in their 
hushed silence, undisturbed. 

Whatever instinct it was that warned 
him broke suddenly into his sleep before 
the next dawn. The day was still light- 



























































Even from this distance Clint 
recognized the motionless figure. 
It was Pete Lebec 
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less. He got out of his bunk in the dark, 
that troubled feeling strong enough to 
bring him instantly awake. 

Groping, he found his door, swung it 
open, to stand there with a dull rage 
mounting in him. Far around the black 
a rose-colored 


curve of mountains was 
blossom of fire. It grew even as he 
watched, the fifteen or twenty miles 


blending its flame into that one enlarging 
spot of light. 

There were no campers or hunters in 
the mountains this early in the season. 
There had been no lightning to start a 
fire last night. Someone had set it deliber- 
ately to draw him north... and he had 
to go. 

He worked fast, dressing, getting his 
packs together. At his pasture fence, he 
rattled a bucket full of grain, the sound 
bringing his horse and mule out of the 
dark. He saddled while they ate, loading 
the mule’s pack-bags with axes, brush 
hooks and shovels, an emergency sack of 
rations and a portable spray tank lashed 
on top. 

It was a light load, one that the animal 
could run with; and threading down 
through the forest to the open bottom of 
South Park, he began to cover the miles 
in a long lope. But daylight caught him 
with still half the distance to The 
fire was raising its plume now, white 
smoke _ that straight into the 
quiet air. Thankfully, by that color, he 
knew the blaze had not left the brush. 
turned the smoke 


a 
£0. 


rose 


Timber would have 
black. 

\ little later he could begin to lay his 
battle plan. Sun light flooded the slope, 
bringing its canyons and ridges into clear 
relief. He picked out a barren backbone 
of rock high up. That would do for a 
stop if he could aim the blaze toward it. 
There were some open patches off to the 
right of the flames. Link those together 
with a backfire. . . . So, from a distance, 
he shaped his fight and knew where to 
start when he rode into the blinding 


smoke. 


His HORSE and mule 
were old hands at this business. Where 
green animals would have stampeded in 
terror, they walked gingerly over the 
smoking burned area and into the searing 
heat behind a wall of flame. Halting and 
dragging out he shouldered 
them and went on up the slope afoot. 

He chopped a path of brush and lighted 
it on the side toward the fire. Where there 
were open patches he used them, work- 
ing upward in a wide circle to throw his 
cleared line around the main _ blaze, 
pinching it off against the barren ridge 
of rock. Time ceased for him. His skin 
turned to dry leather; he could hear no 
sound above the crackling roar. 

Luck, he knew afterwards, was with 
him. There had been no wind to rise 
suddenly from the wrong direction. His 
backfires ate steadily the way they were 
And when at last, high up, 


his tools, 


first aimed. 
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Why a Reserve ? 
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HE squirrel takes no chances. He 

knows there will come a day when 
the trees will be bare . . . and food 
scarce. So, wisely, he lays away a 
reserve supply of nuts for the lean 
days ahead. 

This same precaution is followed 
by capital stock* fire insurance com- 
panies in building up sufficient finan- 
cial reserves for security to their 
policyholders in times of disaster. It 
may be possible to predict approxi- 
mately how many “ordinary” fires 
will occur each year and provide for 
them, but no one knows when a con- 
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flagration or other major catastrophe 
will come . . . with staggering losses. 

Farmers don’t have so much worry 
about conflagrations, of course, be- 
cause their homes are isolated. But 
suppose your property were destroyed 
by fire when a conflagration or wind- 
storm spread devastation elsewhere. 
You would look to your insurance 
company to pay your loss, no matter 
how many millions of dollars it might 
have to pay to other victims. That’s 
why capital stock fire insurance com- 
panies lay away sufficient funds, called 
surplus, for the protection of policy- 
holders in just such emergencies. 

And that is why four out of five 
people choose capital stock company 
insurance ... it has paid its losses 
despite conflagrations, hurricanes, 
panics, business depressions and other 
trying times. Your local insurance 
agent will be glad to tell you about 
other advantages of capital stock 
company insurance. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John Street; New York 
*CAPITAL STOCK COMPANY FIRE INSURANCE provides sound 


protection at a predetermined price, without risk of further cost. In addition to legal reserves, 
its policies are backed by cash capital and surplus funds set aside to meet not merely 
normal claims but also the sweeping losses due to conflagrations and other catastrophes. Its 
organized public services are national in scope. Its system of operating through Agents 
everywhere gives prompt personal service to policyholders. 
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he joined his line with the rock ridge, he 
looked down over a slope where flame 
was killing flame, waves that rolled te- 
gether and leaped in one final surge and 
died. 

He would not usually leave a fire until 
every spark was out. But he had worked 
these hours with a certain knowledge 
goading him on. This was not the only 
thing happening on his range today. 
Down again where his horse and mule 
waited he threw on his pack quickly and 
cinched it tight; and then stopped only 
‘a moment at the fire’s point of origin. 

Sign there was clear enough—tracks 
of a horse and a man’s boot prints. It 
answered his suspicion. The fire had 
been set, and the reason was an C€asy 
guess, 

He struck back south, riding his fast 
pace, but had crossed the valley and was 
close to his station before the full proof 
of this day’s happenings reached him. 


Ir CAME first, faintly, 
rolling out of the timber ahead in a tur- 
moil of sound, cattle bawling. the blatting 
of sheep and a high-pitched barking of 
dogs. He let the pack mule go and put 
his horse into a run. Then a matted swath 
of grass showed where a herd of cattle 
had moved up from the valley and into 
the canyon leading to Long Meadow. That 
was the trick—get him out of the way 
while a cow herd was rushed into Long 
Meadow ahead of the sheep. Possession 
had always been nine-tenths of John 
Lane’s law. 

But something had happened. The rush 
hadn’t worked. He was in the canyon now, 
swinging wide to avoid a stalled mass of 
cattle. At least two thousand animals were 
here. The leaders had been halted. 
Crowded on by those in the rear, the 
middle section was jammed and strug- 
gling. Some were down. Close to the front, 
with his open pasture beyond, he saw 
what had blocked the drive. 

Sheepdogs were darting in at the lead 
cattle, fighting them like a savage pack 
of wolves. Half a dozen of Lane's 
mounted men were trying to break the 
jam. Farther across his pasture, beyond 
the fence, a gray river of sheep poured 
toward Long Meadow. There was a wagon 
with them. 

At the pasture edge, he had veered to 
cut into Lane’s men, when there came an 
echoing burst of gunfire from the direc- 
tion of the sheep. A short volley an- 
swered, and no more. But he saw five 
riders race past the wagon and vanish 
into heavy timber. Behind them they left 
a figure motionless on the ground. 

The wagon door opened. Mary stum- 
bled out, flinging herself down beside the 
still shape. Even from this distance, 
throwing his horse into a run across the 
pasture, Clint recognized the man. It 
was Pete Lebec. 

Two herders ran to the kneeling girl. 
They picked Lebec up between them and 
carried him into the wagon. Mary was 
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on the step, following, when Clint called 
her name. 

She turned; and then he had dropped 
from his saddle, and all of a girl’s desper- 
ate grief was in the way she flung her- 
self against him, sobbing. 

He held her close until that burst of 
her feeling had passed. Gently he said, 
‘Don’t go in, Mary. Wait here.” 

Inside the wagon he pushed between 
the two herders. “Shot?” 

“No,” one of them answered. “The Vv 
ran him down. We held ’em off, and then 
they ran him down with their horses.” 

Pete was not dead. On the bed. he 
was groaning in the incoherent agony of 
a wounded man coming back to conscious- 
ness. 

Bending over him, Clint ran expert 
hands over his arms and legs and opened 
the front of his shirt. There were no 

















The County Agent is putting quite o cam- 
paign on Peter Tumbledown this year, 
and for a while he had Peter quite in the 
notion of putting on some fertilizer. But 
nothing came of it; Peter told him after- 
ward the fertilizer dealer wouldn't take 
two-year notes for the stuff, neither would 
they guarantee the crop yield, so he told 
them “nothing doing”. Peter says his 
father never used fertilizer, and when 
you let corn gef so tall, you can't see 
when the cows get in it. “It ain't safe,” 
said Peter. 


broken bones. But there was a gash at 
the back of his head and dark bruises 
rising where steel-shod hoofs had struck. 

To one of the herders, Clint said, “Drive 
to my station.” Mary had come to the 
door, and turning outside, he put an arm 
around her with reassurance. “Nothing 
to worry about. He'll be all right. You 
go in now and ride across to my 
cabin.” 

Going on ahead to get his first-aid kit 
ready, he did not see the horse at his 
tie rack until he had passed the tool shed. 
He swung down at his open door, filled 
with sudden hot resentment. This was 
no place for Caroline Lane! 


SHE WAS standing in- 
side the room, and at another time the 
familiarity of seeing her like this might 
have softened him. But not now. Bluntly, 
he asked, “What are you doing here?” 


“Watching the show, of course.” 

Watching the show! There had been 
fighting, and only luck that a man wasn't 
killed . . . and she was “watching the 
show!” All of his dammed-back feeling 
about this girl boiled over inside him. 

“T hope you liked it! Sure. Good, wasn't 
it! What if you knew your father was 
badly wounded—” 

She gasped. Her face went white. “My 
father!” Nothing else could have brought 
that instant change. She gripped his arm. 
“Clint, where is he?” 

Looking down into her face, with its 
deep emotion written so strongly, he felt 
a violent urge to take her in his arms. All 
the barrier she had held against him was 
down in this moment of her desperate 
fear. 

But he said, “Not your father, Caroline. 
Mary's.” 

She stepped back from him. “That was 
a mean thing to do!” 

“No,” he broke in, “it wasn’t. It showed 
me you still have some human feeling 
left!” 

The wagon was rattling up to the door. 
He took his metal first-aid kit from a shelf 
and went out. Caroline followed him, 
and as Mary Lebec stepped from the 
wagon to let him in, he turned for a 
brief look at the meeting of these two 
girls. 

On the face of one was the anguish over 
a father who lay suffering inside the 
wagon; on the other was still the shock 
of what she had believed. Then he saw 
sympathy well into Caroline’s brown eyes. 
overpowering everything else. She reached 
out both her hands to Mary Lebec in a 
spontaneous comforting gesture. As he 
climbed up the step, her voice was gentle 
behind him.- “Don’t you worry. It’s going 
to be all right.” 


Cunt WORKED on 
Pete Lebec with some professional skill. 
Wounds and accidents were not new to 
him. As far back as he could remember 
there had been these things to do. He 
sterilized the open cuts and bandaged 
them and painted the bruises. 

In time he could ask, “How do you feel 
now?” 

“Pretty well patched up,” Lebec said. 
“You should be a doctor! There’s only 
this...” He tried to move his left 
shoulder and lay back in sudden pain. 
“It’s wrenched, I guess.” 

“Then you'd better stop here tonight,” 
Clint offered. “In case anything shows 
up that I don’t see now.” 

But Lebec shook his head. “No, I can’t 
do that. Ive got to be with the 
sheep.” 

Out across the pasture, his bands had 
poured on to Long Meadow. Clint under- 
stood how it was—sheep or cattle, it was 
always the same. Your herds must go 
on, and you had to be with them. 

“All right,” he said, and backed down 
the narrow doorway. He had been aware 


(Continued on page 61) 
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OPEN MEETING 





(EDITOR’S NOTE: The Chairman of 
the OPEN MEETING, your new depart- 
ment of letters and discussion, is Russell 
Lord, who lives on a farm that he calls 
“Thorn Meadow” in Harford county, 
Varyland. All he pretends to raise there 
is grass and manuscript. A distinguished 
and steadily rising figure in American 
literature, Mr. Lord is certain to make 
OPEN MEETING the most interesting 
readers’ letter page in the country. 
Graduating from the first vocational agri- 
cultural high school in America, he 
studied farm subjects in California and at 
Cornell, was an artillery sergeant in the 
war, taught rural journalism a while at 
Ohio State, and since then has written 
steadily about farmers and the soil. 
{mong his books are Men of Earth and 
Behold This Land, the latter a vivid study 
of erosion conditions. He edited a book of 
farm poems, Voices from the Fields, and 
was editor of the Grand Duchess Marie’s 
best seller, The Education of a Princess. 
Travelling several months each year, he 
has visited nearly every nook and corner 
of rural America, believes deeply in the 
vital force farm living exerts on the nation, 
argues at every opportunity for higher 
standards of rural life. Your remarks for 
any OPEN MEETING will be welcomed 
by R.L. If we can ever coax a suitable 


photograph from him, we'll print it.) Ne, a r k P] uaS 
yar CALL, as we have here, for I = 

“4 “free discussion, from the heart” 
and you get it, all right. Addressing this 


Chair, personally, a correspondent who Preferred 0 Hi the farm as well as 


knows of me of old says bluntly, “You’re 
so blamed open-minded that the wind 


blows right through your head, in one ear ; a ' y : 
Se eet rnc | ~€=©6ON Highway and Speedway 


sighing sounds,—words, words, words!” 














It’s quite a letter. More of it. EVER before has agricultural America taken such a vital 
SO you're back in print, I see, R. L., with and understanding interest in the advantages of power farm- 
another discussion column. You mske me ing. That is why you find that most farmers prefer Champion 
tired. You printed some good letters in Farm ‘ : . 
& Fireside’s old Forum, but then you got on Spark Plugs for car, truck, tractor or stationary engine equipment. 
your high horse and rode off on a lot of | They know that Champions are the choice of most factory engineers, 
Commute SanpeneS ae Ween ae emess ag and have learned to expect more dependable service from Champions 
fast in bed for farm people. Contracts for : 
a fairer sharing between husband, wife and wherever spark plugs are vital to maximum power and depend- 
children. Joint checking age for farmer ability. The new Sillment seal, exclusive to Champion, insures 
and farmwife, for sooth. Try and get it! ; a9: ; Te Tie 
] 9 rs . : . , r Oo | - 
Open discussion: where does that get extra economy, dependability and long life by eliminating tr uble 
us? ... We're up against it. What good some and costly leakage—common to ordinary spark plugs. This 
is talk? . .. Good luck, just the same. feature is but one of many exclusive to Champions. 


“Trojan,” South Dakota 


yo “TRY AND GET IT!” remains, 
; even as of old, our personal 
platform in respect to the items listed. 
Maybe we’re not so open-minded after 
all. . . . It’s good to be at this odd trade, 
an R. F. D. correspondent, working out 
in the country; and to find hundreds, 
sometimes even thousands, of letters, 
shipped on from the office when you go 
to the mailbox at the gate. Such letters 
are a lot of company. They speak with 
living voices, and on days like the past 
few here in Maryland, when it’s clear 





iT 1S THRIFTY TO INSTALL NEW SPARK PLUGS—DEMAND CHAMPIONS 
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» * If you’re operating a tractor on steel 
wheels you can change it over to Goodrich 
Silvertowns and save up to % on your fuel bill. 
You can do 4 days’ work in 3, save on repairs, 
and do a better job of farming. 


2. If you’re buying a new tractor, order it 
on Silvertowns and let the tires help pay the 
cost of the tractor. 

*Total savings on fuel, oil, repairs, and time 
as a result of changing from steel wheels to 
Goodrich Tires are greater for the average 
tractor owner than the cost of the tires. Some 
farmers report that fuel savings alone paid for 
their tires in two years or less! 

The reason for these big savings is the 
flexible, open-center tread design of the new 
Goodrich Hi-Cleat Tires. The cleats cut into 
the soil, provide surefooted traction. They get 
more power out of your tractor—increase the 
drawbar pull. And the open-center tread 
makes the tire more self-cleaning, throws free 
mud and trash that might clog some tires. 
Furthermore, those high, husky cleats are 
guaranteed not to loosen or pull off! 


Start Saving Now 

Have the local Goodrich man show you the 
Hi-Cleat for rear wheels and the Skid- Ring 
for front wheels. He can cut down your present 
steel wheels, have money-saving Goodrich 
Tires at work for you in just a few days. Or, 
if you’re buying a new tractor on rubber, 
remember you can have it delivered on 
Goodrich Silvertowns for not one penny extra. 


The B.F.Goodrich Co.,Akron, Ohio, and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Goodrichexe 
Farum Sowve 


Silvertowns. 
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and warm and not too windy, you can 
sit outdoors and read the mail, reflecting, 
with pauses, almost as if you were sitting 
there and talking with all people on other 
ae é 

farms the country over. Quiet voices: 
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I HAVE sought for years some effective way 
to free farm animals from the cruelty I see 
so frequently. 
It occurred to me_ yesterday that your 
paper, reaching millions might help. Some 
of the cruelty is mere thoughtlessness, such 
as tying horses too short in stalls or allowing 
misfit collars to rub. There however, a 
great deal of punishment meted out to help- 
less creatures to satisfy tired men’s tempers 
or to get even for their own mistakes. 

Don't you think you would do a fine piece 
of relief work without appropriations if you 
put lessons in kindness before our people, 
not once, but every month of the year? 


Mrs. R. O. Boyd, lowa 


IS, 


REARED on cornbelt soil, I have kept a 
love of good black earth through all my 
years of country schoolteaching and country 
newspaper writing. .. . 

| think back to my girlhood as the eldest 
of seven, all girls but one. Mother milked, 
made butter, washed by hand. She ironed, 
baked bread, pies, cakes and cookies, and 
did most of the sewing. She made a kitchen 
garden after my father had it plowed. 

She is hale and hearty now, sixty-seven 
last Sunday. None of my sisters nor I have 
ever done a quarter of the work my mother 
did or seemed as happy. . . . But maybe the 


fact that she urged us into other lines of 
| work is tell-tale. . . 





I live in a town now but my heart is in 
the country. I believe with my whole heart 
that slummy crime hotbeds could best be 
attacked by repatriation to maintenance 
farms. I believe organized labor would get 
a good deal further if it would 
establish workers on small tracts. 

Of politics I know little but my faith is in 
the land and in the ability of Americans to 


work out salvation there. 

Mrs. J. L. P., Indiana 
ye IF WE had a blackboard handy, 
#5 as we used to have years ago, 
schoolteaching, we’d write on the board 
as specimens of grand English, two sen- 
tences, at least, from the last two letters. 
From the first: “Put lessons in kindness 
before our people.” From the second: 
“My faith is in the land and in the ability 
of Americans to work out salvation there.” 
And speaking of distinguished writing. 
crystal clear, moving utterly unaffected, 
how do you like this? 


move to 


I AM so glad your new paper is making 
more room for what we country correspond- 
ents find to say. The news came to me here 
just when spring was dawning and | wrote 
a poem. I thought maybe I would change 
it but haven’t had the time. 


When redbuds bloom my mother is a stranger. 
Absently she answers, “Yes, my dear.” 

No matter what I do she does not notice. 

No matter what I say she does not hear. 


When redbuds bloom she wanders far in 
fancy 

Back to the woodland glen where redbuds 
blow 


To meet again the lover of her girlhood 
To live again a life I may not know. 





Mary Elizabeth Mahnkey, Missouri 
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yo HERE is a pleasant letter, ad 
’ dressed to the Editor-in-Chief: 

AFTER reading the June editorials I want 
to compliment you on the spirit of your ap- 
proach to the farm problem. 

I have always insisted that there will rise 
up in Israel a number of leaders to get us off 
that 2-car garage complex—ones who will 
have their minds on the future rather than 
mn the fleshpots of ’29—and stimulate us to 
ke out a living with our hands instead of 
by some new racket... 

You can be very influential in remaking 
America, or, wrongly directed, could prob- 
ibly make a million dollars raping our na- 
tional resources, and be called a genius of 
industry. ... 

John W. Hershey, Pennsylvania 


sae THE EDITOR’S refusal to be- 
. lieve that young people can have 


no future is fetching some bitter responses 





from the young, of which more later. 
Here is one that is bracing, even if bitter: 

GATHERING clouds in the west this 
evening forbode more than a storm of rain 
tomorrow. But I hope it will leave the air 
clear for those who want to work in a 
battle without guns.” for soil conservation 
in the United States. . 

Even so, I plan to take a forthcoming red- 


tape examination for Civil Service. The ex- 
amination is for Junior Professional Assis- 
tants; my specialty, applied Biology. 

So, with all the plans being made, let us 
hope that not too much human slaughter 
results. I, for one, have no wish to go to 
War, though I could be termed a “war 
baby.” 


D. E. S., Bates College, Maine 


yo IF there were an award for 
S valor, in such matters, our next 
veaker would bear off the laurel this 


month: 
LIKE other “females of the species” I 


have had my share of joys and sorrows. I 
was 60 years old on Feb. 29. In Wisconsin 
I've watched our last hope in crops flooded 
sut by the Wolf and Embarrass rivers. With 
*a sick husband and young children I took a 
house in the nearest sizable city and soon 
was teaching in a business college. 

Later, when the good man recovered we 
started from scratch and eventually owned a 
tiny home again. Later still, we traded for a 
farm and here I lost my life partner. Then 
fire completed the ravage. Now, sixty years 
young, I got me a job, started work April 1, 
ven if it was April Ist! No fooling, I got 
me a job! Wouldn’t compete with the gay 
young stenographers of today, so decided on 
i companionship and light-housekeeping job. 

Did I have answers to my ad, which carried 
no address? I'll tell the world I did! But 
many were from men hoping for later matri- 
monial alliances. I like men. But there was, 
ind is, only one SOF MA6..5 + 

Anyway, I’ve got work. I don’t sit home 
ind mope. What I'd like te demonstrate is 
that there is work for everyone. But each 
one must take stock, then accept the kind 
of work he or she is equipped for, under 
existing circumstances. 


Mrs. H. P. B.., in York State 


LEADING SUBJECT for next month’s 
meeting: What about young people’s op- 
portunities, now, in farming? 

Yrs. 


at the RFD Desk 
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How to Save 


On Tires 


“cand get MORE 
“for pour maanep 


THOUSANDS OF 
FARMERS PAID 
MORE FOR THIS 
STANDARD TIRE... 
LOOK AT TODAYS 
LATEST LOW 


PRICES a b 


WHAT A TIRE! 
DOUBLE-CURED FOR 
EXTRA MILEAGE & 
100% FULL-FLOATING NX ‘ed 
CORDS FOR EXTRA 

CARCASS STRENGTH! 

























































Y As Low As 


ARMERS! To get a real tire bargain 

without sacrificing quality or mile- 
age, simply do this—BUY Goodrich 
STANDARDS. This extra-value tire, 
with its new, huskier, quick-stopping 
tread is Goodrich construction—Goodrich 
quality from tread to carcass—backed 
by a Goodrich life-time guarantee. An 
extra-strong, bruise-resisting carcass in- 
sures longer life. 100% Goodrich full- 
floating cord construction protects 
against destructive internal tire heat. 







4.40-4.50-21 


Goodrich 
STANDARD 







Yes siree, at today’s latest low prices, 
you must agree Goodrich Standards are 
priced to save you money! 


sa SAVINGS IN ALL SIZES! 
GOODRICH 


PRICED .. rnd AS $36 , $19" $19" 






















$1 100" $1 195" $1450" 


OTHER SIZES IN PROPORTION 
*Prices subject to change withoul notice. 





Goodrich lires 














NEW SPREADER 


BEATER 


on the 





AXLE 


N° spreader improvement in 
the last 30 years has offered 
the farmer so many advantages 
as has the beater-on-the-axle con- 
struction around which John 
Deere Spreaders are built. This 
famous patented John Deere fea- 
ture gives you everything that 
counts most in determining 
spreader value—a lower, easier- 
loading box higher drive 
wheels for easier pulling . 
proper location of beaters for 
better work . . . simpler, sturdier 
construction for longer life and 
lower upkeep costs. 

Both the John Deere Model 
‘*E’’ Horse-Drawn Spreader, 
shown above, and the new John 
Deere Model ‘ET’ Tractor- 
Drawn Spreader give you more 
dollar-for-dollar value by every 
comparison. Arrange to see them 
at your John Deere dealers. Mail 
coupon below for free descriptive 
folders. 
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BUSINESS 


—finds its best hired men in better crops, stock, 





CHOPPED OATS 

CHOPPING sheaf oats and blowing them 
into the mow is a practice that is gaining. 
E. G. Pettey, Union county, Ohio, put 12 
loads from 18 acres through the chopper 
last year, at the rate of a big load every 
30 minutes. “Saved a $25 threshing bill, 
made good feed.” says Pettey. 

Another farmer satisfied with the prac- 
tice is Harry Lorenz, Scott county, Iowa. 
He chopped and blew ten acres into the 
mow last year, to help out on hay short- 
age. 

For five years Buell Dale, Boone county, 
Indiana, has chopped and stored sheaf 
oats in the barn. Last year he put in 
32 acres, and saved a $30 threshing bill. 
“We put up a uniform quality of chopped 
oat feed that is unexcelled,” he says. 


POULTRY PASTURE 

YOU wouldn’t quite dare to say chickens 
are herbivorous, and yet D. C. Kennard, 
originator of numerous new and valuable 
things in poultry practice at the Ohio 
Experiment Station, went before a con- 
ference of crop and livestock men not 
so very long ago and said that any study 
of crop and pasture land use must not 
leave chickens out. 

To most poultrymen that is revolution- 
ary, but to a goodly number of poultry- 
men it is not exactly a new thought. 
New England flock owners, for example, 
think of grassy ranges when they think 
of raising chickens. 

More than one poultryman there will 
point to the range where he runs his 
growing stuff and say: “That used to be 
one of the best pieces of mowin’ any- 
where around.” Meadowland like that, 
dotted with range shelters, now serves no 
other purpose than pasture for poultry. 

One of the largest poultrymen in Indi- 
ana got up before a meeting at Ohio 
Farmers’ Week in Columbus and said 
that in order to grow healthy pullets he 
could afford to go out and buy a farm, 
and the value he would realize from the 
land at the end of a year would pay for 
the farm. 

Said Mr. Kennard when he addressed 
that land use conference: 

“Chickens could often be fitted into 
the pasture improvement program so as 


to yield not only attractive cash returns, 
but also marked pasture improvement.” 

There followed in the paper he pre- 
sented an account of eleven Ohio experi- 
ments in which chicks and pullets of the 
same breeding were fed and managed 
exactly alike except that half of them 
were raised on an isolated grassy range 
while the others were raised nearby the 
premises of older birds. 

When you look over the outcome of 
these experiments (1,000 pullets during 
a period of three years), you find that 
the birds raised on grass averaged to 
lay 13 dozen eggs (per bird) worth $2.60, 
and with a loss of only 28% of the pul- 
lets, whereas the other birds averaged 
only 8% dozen eggs worth $1.70, and 
with a loss of 59°% of the pullet layers. 

On the basis of these experiments it 
is easy to show that one acre of isolated 


‘grassy range used for producing 100 


pullets (from 250 to 300 day-old chicks) 
is worth $90. This does not take into 
account the pasture improvement which 
results from having chickens run on it. 
That figure of $90 an acre is based en- 
tirely on the benefits which the chickens 
themselves get from the clean range. 

In a similar experiment at Kansas 
State College with turkeys, an oat and 
Sudan grass lot was compared with a 
bare lot of equal size. At 20 weeks of 
age the turkeys in the oat-Sudan grass 
field averaged two pounds per bird more 
than the ones in the bare lot. To reach 
this heavier weight they consumed 16% 
less feed. The cost of growing a pound 
of turkey meat on the oat-Sudan range 
was 34% less than the cost on the bare 
lot. 

To get right down to the matter of 
crops and crop rotations used when poul- 
try is a part of the farming scheme, Mr. 
Kennard pointed out that two or three 
locations are desirable so as to alternate 
from one to the other each year. In 
a more or less standard crop rotation 
such as prevails in Ohio, the chicken 
range can follow clover or alfalfa. Fol- 
lowing cultivated crops, the chicken 
range would then be planted to oats and 
dwarf Essex rape or other suitable crop 
to provide green feed. 

Bluegrass gets more votes than any 





An isolated grassy range helps make good pullets out of good chicks 
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other green thing as a crop for perma- 
nent poultry range, because where it does 
well at all it will stand punishment and 
hard use. It is palatable and highly 
potent in the essential nutrients except 
when hot, dry summer weather puts it 
out of business. To keep bluegrass fresh, 
tender and palatable, mow it at frequent 
intervals to keep it from getting more 
than three or four inches high. 

More important than most anything 
else is the use of wire-covered frames for 
putting the feed hoppers and watering 
devices on. Even after several months 
of use there will be no bare ground or 
mud puddles around the watering devices 
so placed. Instead, the grass will provide 
a mat over the wire for the chickens to 
stand on. 


BREEDING 

IT WOULD be hard to find a peppier 
calf than Shawmont Queen, first “test 
tube” calf in New Jersey’s first artificial 
breeding circuit (News, June 1938). 





Shawmont Queen and Wilber Force 


When the photographer for Farm 
JOURNAL AND Farmer’s WIFE went to 
Richard Schomp’s farm at Stanton, New 
Jersey, to get the calf’s picture late in 
May, it was more than hired man Wilber 
Force could do to get the famous Holstein 
heifer to pose. 

“Camera shy” is as good a way as any 
to explain the difficulty, for it’s a dull 
day for this famous calf when a photogra- 
pher does not come to take her picture. 

More placid was Sally, mother of 
Shawmont Queen, and one of an 18-cow 
Holstein herd in which four calves (all 
heifers) have already been produced by 
artificial insemination. The Schomp herd 
is one of the 100 charter member herds 
in the northern New Jersey breeding 
circuit. Since this circuit was organized 
a year ago, 1,770 cows have been bred 
and close to 200 calves have been pro- 
duced by artificial insemination. 

Elsewhere artificial insemination moves 
At a two-state meeting April 4, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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TODAY... “Union Leader and 
me have gotten along together for 
over 20 years now. Of course I’ve 
tried other pipe tobaccos off and 
on, but [ always get back to good 
old Union Leader. To me, it’s an 
old friend. It packs right in my 
pipe and is easy to roll into a 


cigarette.” 
P. J. Schieltz 


R.R. No. 1, Versailles, Ohio 


lOs 


FOR PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


IN 1914 ...“This picture of me was 
made about four years before I left 
the farm and went overseas in the 
World War. At that time Union 
Leader was the favorite pipe tobacco 
of many of my farm friends. My bud- 
dies in the service told me Union 
Leader was just about the best friend 
they had when the going got bad.” 















ALWAYS .. . You can depend on 
Union Leader. Its flavor comes only 
from choice hill-grown Kentucky 
Burley that is long-aged in oaken 
casks. A special “bite-removing” 
process makes this blend mild and 
cool-tasting. Union Leader, after a 
third of a century, is still the favorite 
pipe and cigarette tobacco of many 
of your friends. Try a tin today! 


Copyright, 1939, by P. Lorillard Co. 


SMOKE 
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YOU can make money 
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with modern 


ICE REFRIGERATION 


SARTRE 
Really fresh eggs bring premium prices. Fresh sweet cream—and no rejec- 


tions— make the monthly dairy check bigger. Dressed poultry brings bigger 


returns than selling live chickens. 
To get this extra money you need a modern air-conditioned ice refrigera- 


tor in which to put your eggs as soon as 
they are gathered, to prevent the souring 
of cream, to keep your dressed chickens 
in prime condition. 

This amazing new-type refrigerator does more 
than just keep foods cold. The film of water which 
always forms on melting ice gives the air within the 
entire refrigerator the moisture which is so essential 
for the scientific preservation of foods. Dry cold 
robs foods of their rich nutritive juices. Properly 
moist, cold air protects them. 

And this same all-important film of water absorbs 
out of the constantly circulating air the food odors 
which, in other types of refrigeration, are the common 
cause of the exchanging of food flavors. 

Thus only melting ice, ina modern air-conditioned 
ice refrigerator, gives foods controlled moisture and 
clean-washed, fresh air in addition to constant cold. 

This remarkable new ice refrigerator costs only a 
third to a half as much as other types — $29.50 up, 
f.o.b. factory. A servicing of ice lasts three to five 
days or longer. No repairs...no noise...no de- 
frosting. Plenty of pure, taste-free ice cubes in three 
to five minutes...all you want, when you want them. 

A modern air-conditioned ice refrigerator will help 
you make more money. It will keep the family’s 
own foods fresh and delicious. Any Ice Company 
will gladly give you all the facts—get them now. 











BEAUTIFUL NEW 
AIR-CONDITIONED ICE REFRIGERATORS 
are Available on Easy Terms in a Wide Range of Styles 

and Sizes from $2950 up, f.0.b. factory 





LOOK FOR THIS SEAL...You will find it only on genuine air-conditioned 
ice refrigerators which have been Iaboratory tested and found to conform 
to rigid standards of construction and performance established for your pro- 
tection by the National Association of Ice Industries—refrigerators which will 
give you a lifetime of trouble-free, economical service. This Seal is placed on 
the inside of the refrigerator door of tested and approved models of refrig- 
erators sold under the following trade names exclusively: 


BOHN + CAVALIER + COOLERATOR » ECONOM-ICER » McKEE « OLYMPIC * PROGRESS « VITALAIRE 


CUILCINGOEC? Cold ALONE ©@ ael en ough i” 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES + 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago ¢ In Canada: 137 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


" 
WATIOWAL ASSOCIATION 
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HIGH FARMING AT 
ELMWOOD 


DEAR MR. EDITOR: 

I have explained so many times in this 
letter how it came to be established as a 
feature in your magazine, that I am kind 
of embarrassed to do it again. 

However, as you say, when eleven or 
twelve hundred thousand new readers are 
added to the magazine at one lick, and 
probably nine out of ten of them never 
heard of Elmwood Farm, something has 
to be done about it. 

Elmwood is in one of the Atlantic Coast 
states, within a hundred miles of Phila- 
delphia. I do not want to be any more 
specific than that, following a rule laid 
down by Jacob Biggle exactly sixty years 
ago. 

It was on April 1, 1879, that Jacob, a 
retired city merchant, moved on to the 
farm with his wife Harriet, and his first 
letter describing his experiences was 
printed in your issue of July, 1879. He 
called it “High” Farming because he 
planned to introduce new and improved 
methods, and to show the farmers in the 
neighborhood what’s what. 

The early years of “High” Farming at 
Elmwood were, I am sure, a good deal of 
a joke, and it was not until Jacob Biggle 


| got rid of most of his fancy ideas, and 


lost considerable money, that the farm 


began to pay its own way, and eventually 








to go on a profit-making basis. 

This progress was partly due, I think, 
to my father, Tim Webb, a hard-headed 
neighbor boy whom Jacob Biggle hired, 
after all kinds of sad experiences with 
other help. Tim was a hustler, and knew 
farming from the ground up, and “Judge” 
Biggle had the good sense to be guided 
by him to a large extent. 

Presently my father married, and all 
three of his children, the twins, Jacob 
and Harriet, and the youngest, myself, 
were born at Elmwood Farm. My mother 
is still living, but my father died at a 
rather early age. 

At the death of Judge Biggle and 
Harriet, in 1924, the farm was bequeathed 
to me, as the direct heirs were city 
nephews and nieces with no interest in 
farming. 

I was married soon afterward, Mrs. 
Tim Webb being the former Miss Gladys 
Priestman, and we have three children :— 
Mary, 12, Timothy III, 10, and Richard 
Priestman, 3. A fixture at Elmwood, ap- 
parently, is my Italian hired man, named 
Varinelli, but universally known as Smith. 
He is married, and has several nice chil- 
dren, but I am not certain whether it is 
four or five. 

Probably some of your new readers will 
recall Jacob and Harriet Biggle. They 
were a wonderful couple. Judge Biggle’s 
“High Farming” letters were always most 
interesting, and I make no pretense to 
being anywhere near in his class as a 


writer. 
Tim Webb 
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The Good Green Karth 


HEN Heinz finds a place where 
the good green earth is boun- 
tiful, where the summer sun 
conspires with the soil and rain to yield 
finer harvests, we settle down and become 
a part of the community. 

For in making Heinz foods there is 
always a race against time to capture 
flavor at its peak. 

We prefer not to buy vegetables in the 
open market. All Heinz tomatoes, for 
instance, must be grown from our own 
seedlings. These plants have been cross- 
bred and cultured for over 50 years, 
resulting in superior tomatoes for Heinz 
and profitable harvests for the grower. 
There are Heinz kitchens in many places. 
Located always near the fields where the 









soil is rich and fruitful, these kitchens 
become great food centers around which 
revolve the economic lives of thousands 
of people. Farmers grow their finer prod- 
uce with the help of Heinz agricultural 
experts. Entire cities contribute to the 
goodness of Heinz 57 Varieties. The local 
banker, the postmaster, the doctor, the 
men at the railroad station, the waitress 
in the restaurant—all have a direct 
interest in Heinz. In these fine American 
communities, living 

e uy conditions are excel- 
. ‘ lent, taxes low and 
relief rolls limited. 
Heinz naturally is as 
© proud of this as the 


ae citizens are of Heinz! 


Thus, many of the pennies you spend for 
Heinz foods find their way back to people 
in busy little cities to help build a better 
standard of living for the families of men 
who work for you there. 

We are always grateful to that Good 
Green Earth which transforms tiny seeds 
into rich harvests with the magic wave of 
a season—and grateful to the men who 
woo the earth to gain for us the prize prod- 
ucts that make our fine foods possible. 
We have always been close to the miracle 
of growth and thus learned long ago that 
a good seed properly planted and carefully 
tended will bring a good harvest. Perhaps 
that simple knowledge applied to our own 
business has helped us to be guests 

at your family table for 70 years. 67) 
H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ECENTLY I drove out to see a 

woman who has been my patient 

for several years, ever since I 
have been a country doctor in my New 
Hampshire community. She is a plucky 
little person to whom life has been none 
too kind but who has always taken the 
bumps with a smile—and there have 
been plenty of bumps on that rocky New 
England farm of hers. This day I found 
her in a gala mood, quite radiant, in fact. 

“I’m so glad you came today, Doctor,” 
she said. “It’s a very special occasion 

my birthday. I'm fifty years old today 
and—try to believe it—I’m thrilled! 

“This morning I wakened and said to 
myself, No, it isn’t a dream, I'm fifty. 
I'm on the shelf, no longer young, no 
longer useful to anyone. Why don’t I 
lie here all day and weep for the things 
life never gave me? But before I could 
squeeze out a single tear, this mad 
thought flashed to me: Why not make 
life give them to me now? After all, I’m 
only fifty. My children have gone to 
the city to make homes of their own but 
why should I grieve about that? For 
the first time in my life I have a slight 
margin of leisure and a wee bit of money 
to use exactly as I please. 

“Under the spell of this mad idea I 
felt suddenly adventurous and gay as 
though something new and exciting might 
happen any time.” 

Fifty! Has it an ominous sound to 
you? Life was over for our grandmothers 
at fifty. They were often truly old. They 
welcomed a chance to fold their hands 
and become spectators at life’s big show 
while the young folks held the stage. But 






By Dr. Barbara Beattie 


A Woman Country Doctor 


in the two generations since that day 
medical science has added fifteen years 
to the span of life. We of 1939 have the 
same chance for life at fifty that grand- 
mother had at thirty-five. 

Age should be reckoned not by the 
years you have lived, but by the years 
you have still to live. Some women are 
old at forty because they insist on being 
old, and some are young at sixty-five be- 
cause they insist on being young. As a 
physician I have discovered this may be 
as much a matter of mental attitude as 
of physical condition. 


AKE Mrs. A., for example. After 
twenty-five years of happily married 
life she had lost her husband; that same 
year she developed diabetes. She went 
from her home in the country to a city 
hospital, protesting all the while she 
didn’t want to live. 
With improvement in her condition, 
however, it became a kind of exciting 


29 





game to see how well she 
could keep by merely reg- 


ulating her diet. If the 
game worked with her, what 


fun to try it on others! Re- 


leased from the sanitarium, 
she decided to turn her little 
farm into a kind of private sanitarium for 
diabetics. The Boston physician who had 
taken care of her sent her two patients 
the first summer. Her fame spread among 
the local doctors and they too helped to 
keep her well supplied with patients. 
Here was something useful to do with her 
life; the joy of living has returned to her 
eyes. 

Next to mind comes Mrs. B., a little 
Dresden china lady whose secret ambi- 
tion is to keep up with the times by 
learning everything her 18-year-old son 
can teach her. And what do you think 
he is teaching her? How to write news 
for the press! He is local reporter on a 
newspaper in a nearby county seat and 
once when a tangle of circumstances 
made it impossible for him to cover a 
prize fight, she took her courage in her 
hands, and drove to town to take his 
place with all the hard-boiled reporters. 
Right up near the ropes sat this dainty, 
flower-like little woman making notes on 
rabbit punches and left upper cuts, and 
protesting against blows below the belt. 
It sounds like fiction but it isn’t. She 
actually turned in a good story which 
the town editor never knew her son didn’t 
write. And how was she able to do this? 
She is one of those rare, wise women 
who keeps right up with her children; 
(Continued on page 46) 
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“What's the mat- 

ter here? You 

don’t love these 

bees any longer— 
I can tell!” 


HE DIRT road wound over the top 

of the hill and down into the lush 

green valley below. Its humps and 
hollows, ruts and dust kept Milton 
Perry’s mind on his driving so that he 
almost missed the lane he was looking 
for. He put on his brakes—this must be 
it—the entrance to the old Limpert place 
—a long straight driveway with Lom- 
bardy poplars on either side. Milton 
turned in, and as he saw the dignified 
white house with tall white pillars ahead 
of him, his resolution stiffened; he would 
do his best to make friends with the old 
man. 

Apparently no one was home. Milton 
lifted the brass eagle knocker on the 
front door, then used his knuckles on 
the back door, but got no answer. Then 
beyond the sagging picket fence sur- 
rounding a flower garden, he saw the 
rows of boxes that indicated a bee yard. 
Through a weedy, overgrown garden of 
delphinium and lupine he made his way. 
Someone was moving—a girl in a blue 
dress. Her voice came to him clear but 
low. She was tapping each hive in turn, 
saying: 

“The master is dead 
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Milton stood stock still. He could 
scarcely believe his ears. He knew the 
old superstition that when a bee master 
dies the bees must be told or they also 
will die, but he had not believed that 
anyone was left who would carry out that 
ancient rite. He waited until the last 
beehive had been touched, and the girl 
turned her tear-stained face toward him. 
She gave a start and her cheeks flushed 
painfully. 

“!—]—didn’t hear you come,” she said. 
“Can I do anything for you?” 

Milton smiled, taken unawares by her 
beauty, unable for a minute to speak. 
She was scarcely more than a child, he 
thought, as he looked at her eyes—the 
color of cornflowers, her broad white 
brow, and her hair the very hue of honey. 
It was her hair that Milton remembered 
afterward; it seemed vibrant with life. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said gently. 
“T went to the house and couldn’t get 
a response, and I’ve come a long way to 
see Mr. Limpert. Is he—” he could not 
frame the question. 

The girl nodded, her lashes lowered 
over the vivid blue of her eyes. 

“The funeral was yesterday,” she 


SECRET FROM 


THE BEES... 


By Mary Geisler Phillips 
IHlustrated by Harve Stein 


answered. “I did not have time to tell 
the bees before. I need to have them 
live—I must get my living from them.” 

She moved toward the house and Mil- 
ton walked beside her. The scent of new 
honey and beeswax drifted toward him, 
followed by the comfortable odor of 
grass and clover, and without apparent 
reason he was suddenly happier than he 
had ever been in his life. He felt strong; 
he wished he could bear this girl’s sor- 
rOoW for her, she set med so fragile, So 
little beside him. 

“I’m so sorry!” he murmured. Then 
after they reached the picket gate and 
passed into the garden he said, “You 
see, 'm the new beekeeping extension 
man from the college. My job is to help 
the beekeepers of the state. I came to 
see if I could help Mr. Limpert.” 

Letty Limpert gave him a swift look 
of surprise, took a backward step and 
pushed the ringlets back from her brow. 
Then she shook her head and her voice 


YMA 


when she finally spoke was chilling. 

“No,” she said, “no, I don’t want help. 
My grandfather got along—he wouldn't 
let a bee inspector come on the place. 
One wanted to burn up his hives because 
some of the bees were diseased. It’s 
natural for bees to get sick, just as 
humans do.” She looked straight at Mil- 
ton now, and the impact of that clear 
glance made his breath come faster. 

“Yes, but doctors cure people, and 
they quarantine infectious diseases. I 
want to cure your bees of foul brood if 
I can, and of course colonies that are 
incurable should be destroyed.” 

Letty’s face was hostile now. 

“You'll do nothing with these bees. 
I’m going to carry on this apiary as 
Grandfather would want me to.” 

Milton was puzzled. A fine opinion 
of college-trained beemen the old man 
must have given her! He could not be- 
lieve she would refuse his help—the 
county agent had reported this apiary 
as full of disease, the equipment anti- 
quated, the methods old-fashioned. 

“You mean you won’t let me look at 
your bees? You won’t take advice?” He 
looked back at the straw skeps and un- 
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painted box hives on the green slope. 
“Why, I could show you how to double, 
no, treble your crop of honey, if you'll 
let me. Just because your grandfather 
was old-fashioned and kept to old 
ways— 

Letty’s eyes blazed, her cheeks crim- 
son, her fists dug deeply into the pockets 
of her jacket. She ran up the steps and 
opened the back door. 

“You let my grandfather alone!” she 
cried. “Bees have been kept on this farm 
ever since the house was built.” She 
rlanced up toward the chimney and Mil- 
ton’s glance followed. He saw “1765” 
in old-fashioned numbers of wrought iron 
implanted in the mellow brick. “And my 
erandfather’—the choking voice went 
on—was once the biggest beekeeper in 
New York state. He knew everything 
that ever was known about bees, long 
before you were born!” Slam went the 
door. 

Milton was stumped. It was his job 
to examine this apiary and clear it of 
disease. He sat on the porch step hop- 
ing that the girl would reappear. He 

ched to look inside those beehives. Old 

straw skeps such as were discarded 
irly a hundred years ago; boxes; 
wed off barrels; and samples of nearly 
ery freak hive ever constructed. 

Here at this remote estate everything 

med to have stood still for a century 

der the spell of the Sleeping Beauty’s 
nchantment. Milton compared it in his 

d with the farms he had recently 
isited. This was a world apart from 
those where roosters crowed, hens 

ratched, pigs grunted, farm machinery 
clacked, and the bee yard was full! of 
activity. Here was nothing but stillness 
and peace, Milton looked at his watch. 
whistled meditatively, then got up and 
knocked loudly on the door. 

“Miss Limpert!” he called. No reply. 
Phen louder, “Miss Limpert! It’s my 
job to look at your bees, and Id like to 
do it with you. But if you won’t come 
out, [ll have to do it alone.” 

He waited a moment, then moved to 
the apiary and started his smoker. As 

was about to open the first hive, Letty 
came out the door and stood. Milton 
did not look her way. Then swiftly she 
was beside him, was lifting a shot gun. 

Please put that down,” he said firmly. 
lt makes me nervous.” He noticed that 
Letty’s hands were trembling, her eyes 

frightened, though her lips were 
and thinned. He took the gun from 
‘Never mind—I'll go without that,” 
said softly. He picked up his smoker 
1 left her standing there. At the gate 
turned and smiled at the quiet figure 
(Continued on page 48) 
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By Velma Carson 


HAT is this country coming to 
anyhow? They sell caviar now 

in my home town grocery store. 
I think fried chicken is still first with the 
majority of our best citizens, but on my 
last visit home I viewed with alarm those 
three jars of caviar on the bologna case. 
What’s more I saw my own father, a 
vigorous, leathery farmer of 69, sit down 
to a lunch of open-faced sandwiches of 
roquefort cheese and green pepper rings 
on rye bread, and pineapple salad—and 
fat chickens singing in the yard! 

There is no better food in the world 
than the fried chicken American country 
folks accomplish. I have never had 
enough and I am sure I never could have. 
Up to now, at least, people in my part of 
Kansas who served fried chicken every 
day were always incredibly gratified to 
find it at a neighbor’s Sunday board. 

Fried chicken—these two lovely succu- 
lent words—have led inns on 
many an alien road. I find eatable chicken 
I will admit, but never the true segments 
of golden-brown, ambrosiacal, tender, 
heartiness we know at home. 


me into 


Southerners, Arise! 


ANYONE raised on a farm between the 
Rockies and the Alleghenies, the Black 
Hills and Oklahoma’s ancient Argyles, 
will know what I mean. The grasshopper 
belt, if you will. For it is a bug-fed 
chicken that makes a contented fry. 

In giving the above boundaries of the 
promised land for fried chicken I am 
probably challenging more Southern 
writers than I am going to be able to 
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‘CFRY 
A CHICKEN | 


fight. But with tradition, folk lore, and 
all sign boards against me, | still claim 
that everybody talkin’ about fried chicken 
ain't a’ havin’ it. Frankly many Southern- 
ers fry their chickens in too much lard. 
If I am maligning any reader with these 
accusations, I will be glad to go to her 
house the next time I am down that way 
and have my impressions righted. 

There is only one way to fry chicken, 
[ don’t care what anybody says. I belong 
enthusiastically to the old guard of the 
middle western school of two heaping 
tablespoons of fat in an iron skillet with 
a tight lid and a slow fire. 

In the very first place, there are cer- 
tain small breeds of poultry being culti- 
vated for city folks, and I am glad I know 
which ones to avoid. Nude in the market 
place, a hen of this tribe has the “figger” 
of a pullet but the breast bone of a battle- 
ship. If the cartilage will bend, I prefer 
the breed that has been able to reach the 
farthest beetle andtomato. Talland plump. 

Plenty of proud, successful people take 
them smaller, but out our way three 
pounds on the hoof is the minimum 
weight at which we quit calling “tum tum 
Chicka Biddies,” and wring their necks. 

Many cooks claim that a chicken has to 
“ripen” awhile between the axe and the 
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frying pan. Some of the best fried chicken 
met me at the front 


I will certainly con- 


| have ever eaten 
gate as [ drove in. 
cede a few hours dressed and on ice to be 
on the velvet but I would rather 
have a chicken too recently of this world 
than one that had to be camouflaged with 


side, 


tomatoes and garlic. 

It is the time between the skillet and 
the table that is most important. It takes 
at least a solid hour to fry chicken prop- 
erly. | am ready to jab forks with any 
dueller who says less. 

Before the cooking begins see that the 
chicken is as clean as the baby’s bottle. 
chicken logically. 
drain, 


Then disjoint 

Wash in cold 
with salt and pepper. The pieces must be 
damp enough to hold the flour but not 
wet enough to form a pasty sheath as the 
latter will fry hard and drop off. 


your 


water. and rub 


That Golden Brown 


NOW let the pieces stand, to sort of 
amalgamate the chicken and flour, while 
you heat in a clean skillet two heaping 
fat 


tablespoons of sweet vegetable or 


lard. The fat should be hot enough so 
that the pieces start to sizzle lightly 


as you lay them in. Pack in all of the 
chicken at once, rather tightly, as this 
keeps the fat from burning. And imme- 
diately put on a close-fitting lid to hold 
If the fire is low enough it 
should be fifteen minutes before 
you begin to turn. From here on only 
experience and what you remember from 
your grandmother can help you. You 
may have to add another bit of fat or a 
tablespoon or two of hot water. 

Finally, each piece must be a golden 
brown, neither soggy nor hard, but with a 


the steam. 
about 


crumby crisp exterior and a tender, moist 
interior. You stack it on a large hot 
platter with the ribs and neck nearest 
your enemy. If the chicken has been 
fried right, the fat for the gravy will be 
utterly unburned, a golden brown and a 
bit thick with tasty crumbs and the meat’s 
surplus juices. And the gravy must be 
made with rich milk so that it will be the 
color of warm ivory, brown flecked, and 
almost better than the chicken! 

EDITORS’ NOTE: We editors shook our 
heads three times in reading this story: grass- 
hopper feed, that’s bad—chicken should be 
dressed hours before cooking it must be 
fried in butter. But we all looked up time- 
tables for Kansas, hoping to make it in time 
for Sunday dinner! 


Ad 
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By Miriam Williams: 





ONE HOT DISH 


Celery-salmon souffle 
Corrot salad or buttered corrots 
Blueberry bread Butter 
Chocolate milk Cream 


@ ONE HOT DISH AND is a goodr 
suppers. A supper casserole dish can 
sembled at dinner time. With an elect 
casserole, hot food is a painless process, t 

























. . . * >» « za = 
or gasoline stove will give heat relief a 2 a 
* a” . - a=" - 
ps - a ~~. 
Celery and Salmon Souffle 22 S92 
- = ~ 
1 Ib. can salmon 1 can condensed : ~~ ->- 
1 tblsp. lemon juice celery soup - rl - 


Drain salmon, remove bones and dark && 
juice and pepper, mash with fork. Stir im 
soup and heat. Remove from fire, add © 
time, beating each in thoroughly. Foeld> 
whites. Bake in_a buttered casserole s 
water, in a moderate (350°F.) oven 


@ ATTRACTIVE VEGETABLE M 
and simple to prepare if you gather 
the day. Clean, refrigerate salad vegetabh 
crisp and cold. Cook vegetables promptly @ 
ing, then cool and store in the refrigeral 
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USE VEGETABLES 


Platter of beet greens, hot boby beets, 
parsley potatoes, green and wax beans Green 

Red cabbage slaw Rolls Bran 
Ice cream Spice coke 


Eggplant Delicieus 


3 ¢. cooked egg- 1%c¢ sliced . : " 


plant tomatoes 
” ¢, diced ham 2 ¢. cream sauce 


Pare eggplant, dice and cook until tender 
water. Drain, combine with cooked ham. Tn 
alternate layers of eggplant, ham, tomatoes * 
part of canned tomatoes, medium thick cream 
soned with juice or grating of onion. Top? 
brown in a moderately hot oven. 


@ SERVE FRUITS SIMPLY with no 
other than in attractive combinations if the” 
a light finishing touch. Ideal for a first or Mast 
a well-chilled fruit plate of a pared round of Wa 
or half a cantaloupe with berries or melon ba 






























bem ~) . 


SIMPLE FRUIT 








Raspberry Rell-ups 
2 e. sifted flour 2 thisp. sugar % « a ‘ 
1 thisp. baking % tsp. salt 2¢ Fried chicken 
powder ee. fat % New potatoes and peas Rolls Mixed 


x Buttered summer squash 

Sift dry ingredients, cut in shortening, add milk Cantaloupe with berries and mint 
soft dough. Turn on floured board, knead lightly, 
a rectangle. Cover with berries and sugary Troll” 
roll, cut in slice, arrange in greased baking pan. 
hot oven (425°F.) 40 minutes. Serve warm Wi 


@ COOK FOR TWO MEALS at one time. 
use hot with canned meat and good broy 
dinner; the rest baked as a raisin rice cus 
per’s dessert. Beets hot at noon with lemon 
butter, and at supper sliced and chilled. Unusma 
custard both as a pie filling and cup custards, 


Buttermilk Orange Custard 


5 eggs 14 tsp. salt % ¢. 
1% ¢. sugar % ¢. melted butter 1 tbh 
6 tblsp. flour 1 gt. buttermilk lu 


Separate eggs, beat yolks, blend with sugar, 
Melt butter, add buttermilk and heat to luk 

mixture and orange juice, and rind, fold in stim 
whites. Pour half into pie shell (chilled), the res 
tard cups. Bake pie 10 minutes in hot oven 
duce heat, bake with custards 40 minutes at % 





TWO-!N-ONE 


Steamed dinner of tongue, 
whole corrots, new pototoes, beets 
Bread and butter Relishes 
Orange buttermilk pie Coffee 
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OTTON is the oftstandigfg fabric 
from a style poigt of view this sum- 
mer. And being’ inexpensive, color- 

ful and easy to keep immaculate it is a 
“natural” for wear # the country. Choose 
colors and patterns that will make you 
look cool and you will in addition be apt 
to feel cool. dress features a gathered front 

This means n@ydark or violent colors, blouse and side skirt sections that 
but white and $fetty pastels. No heavy extend above the belt. Mehg/ or 
fabrics but light-weight cottons. And y aa” sea. Collarleg sadbiet 
lots of tiny togi@hes» Lace at your throat. has shaped revers, lor "or short 
White collar aid cuffs. A dainty organdy JS sheaves. 2A. 26. 10, Si onevs: 34. 
bib with a plan frock. Short sleeves are 341 36. 38. 40. 42.4nd 14 inches. 
best of courge, with some exceptions ... ’ : ; 
like the loff& sleeves for your jacket- 
dress. Thr@@ new and smart examples are 
shown for Fou here. 

No. 1824 is just the dress for you if you 
have some sheer cotton voile, or checked 
tissue Zingham. By the way, checked 
ginghgm is being used to make everything 
fronf bathing suits to evening dresses this 
segson. No. 1824 is designed for 34, 36, 
38°40, 42, 44. 46, 48 and 59 inches. 

You'll be as “pretty as a picture,” if 
you choose No. 1791 and use a dainty 
flowered cotton. This cool summer dress, 





oy > or “best” afternoon frock is a “Sew- 
iP Simple,” with circular skirt joining 

blouse under tied belt. 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 

years; 30, 32, 34, 36, and 38 inches. 

od Perfect for your summer trip is this 


smart little jacket-dress, No. 1785. The 








Price of all patterns 15 cents. Be sure to give size. Pattern Department, Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Summer Daintiness 
By Phyllls Wray 


O YOU want carefree summer play 

days? Then let these grooming 
“do’s and don'ts” be your guide to hot 
weather daintiness and comfort. Better 
not appear in swim togs or above-knee- 
length play things without de-fuzzing 
legs and under-arms. You can choose 
your own weapon since there’s a method 
of removing culprit hairs to suit every 
need. 

When you wear a sheer blouse or a 
dainty frock, why run the chance of 
ruining it with ugly, tell-tale under-arm 
stains? An anti-perspirant and a de- 


odorant prevents trouble. Some prepara- | 
tions conveniently combine both funce- | 


tions. An anti-perspirant checks perspira- 
tion and keeps armpits dry. But this is 
not at all harmful, since the flow of 
perspiration is deflected to some other 
portion of the body where evaporation is 
quicker. Deodorants counteract perspir- 
ation odor, so use them as often as 
directed . . . and be safe, rather than 
sorry! 

A bath and fresh under-things tvery 
day are summer daintiness essentials. To 
bathe and then put on clothing that has 
offensive perspiration odor clinging to it 
spoils the good effects of your bath. 

If you have hard water for bathing, a 
water softener helps. Soil seems to roll 
off the skin in soft water and the skin is 
left as delightfully smooth as a child’s. 
Practically all preparations for the bath 
such as bath salts, bath oils and bubble 
baths. soften the water. For a delightfully 
smooth after feeling, add a specially pre- 
pared starch to the bath water. 

Following the bath, list cologne among 
the “do’s” for daintiness. Spray it on. 
It’s refreshing and has deodorant quali- 
ties. 

For a perfect finish, do give your body 
an all over dusting with bath powder, 


making sure to concentrate on shoulders | 
and back. This is excellent protection 


against that mysterious darkening of 
dresses over the shoulder blades. 





Grooming Tips for July 


Everyone likes the scent of apple blossoms 
and bath salts and dusting powder in big 
pink twin apples have it . . . Powder, lip- 
stick and three other beauty aids are com- 
bined in a compact little kit made up for 
dry, normal or oily skin. It's grand for 
jaunts ... You'll like a fragrant, milk-white 
sunburn cream that's a screen against burn- 
ing sun rays. Use it as a make-up base, 
too. (I'll tell you more about these items if 
you will write me. Address Phyllis Wray, 
Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. P.S. Would you like my bulle- 
tin on “Superfivous Hair?” Merely send a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope, please). 











“Look... you said that tractor 
grime would never come out!” 


SY 








Grime and dirt are easily | 
washed away with ytd 


on the job! 





These 4 exclusive features 


save time and clothes 


® Dirty clothes come out of the wash 

clean as the day they were bought— when 
| Maytag goes to work on them. 

And the best part is, Maytag doesn't 
give clothes a fraction of the wear they 
get with hand rubbing —yet here they are, 
cleaner by far than you ever were able to 
get them before. 

And here you are, fresh as a daisy —all 
that time and back-breaking labor saved. 

A million farm women know Maytag 
washers handle big, bulky washings—fine, that sends soapy water surging 
filmy things, too—at low cost. Let your through the clothes. @The 
Maytag dealer prove, with a free home Sediment Zone traps the dirt, 
washing, that it’s the washer for you. saves water changes. 































OA sturdy, big-capacity square 
aluminum tub. @The gyratator, 





2¢ an hour for gasoline power. 
Maytag’s new twin-cylinder multi- 
motor Bives you dependable power 
if you're not on a power line. 4 
to operate . . . vibrationless . . . in- 
terchangeable with electric motor. 








OThis double-efficient Roller 
Water Remover flushes out soap 
and water—speeds drying. No 
harm to fabrics, buttons, buckles. 





The washer featured above is the famous 95 


square tub model. There are 

other Maytag models, includ- $ 

ing the Maytag Economy 

Electric Washer which sells 99 


mee 4.6 « factory) 







YOU'RE MONEY AHEAD WITH MAYTAG! WASHERS @ IRONERS 
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FARM WOMENS LETTERS 


Recipe for Preserving Children 

EAR Editor: Take one large grassy 

field, one-half dozen children all 
sizes, three small dogs, one long narrow 
strip of brook. Mix the children with the 
dogs and empty them into the field, stir- 
ring continually. Sprinkle with field flow- 
ers, pour brook gently over pebbles, 
cover all with a deep blue sky and bake 
in a hot sun. When children are well 
browned they may be removed. Will be 
found right and ready for setting away 
to cool in the bath tub.—/nga, Minnesota. 


We’re Going to Rent 


EAR Editor: Despite many argu- 

ments in favor of buying instead of 
renting a farm, I am not convinced. Dur- 
ing the past few years, I have seen many 
sorry examples of farm couples who have 
struggled to pay for a farm, and who 
in the end have lost it. 

My own parents were struggling to pay 
for a farm during my girlhood years. 
Money was scarce, and we were denied 
everything but the essentials of life. We 
could not afford music lessons, or any of 
the youthful activities in which we longed 
to take part. By the time I had earned 
enough to afford better clothes and more 
education I was too old for youthful 
activities. I have always felt that buying 
that farm robbed us children of more 
than it offered. Now, I am determined 
that my children will not suffer in similar 
manner.—Another Mother, Nebraska. 


I Cannot—But I Can— 
EAR Editor: I would not win honors 
in a Beauty Contest, but I can have 
such a pleasing smile and a pleasant 
voice that I spread happiness. 
I cannot give huge sums of money to 
charitable institutions but I can give “of 
myself” to those who are in need. 





I cannot endow hospitals but I can sit 
by my neighbor’s sick bed. 

I cannot found large city rest rooms 
but I can care for my neighbor’s babies 
while she is visiting the dentist or when 
she has especially busy days. 

I cannot subscribe to large libraries 
but I can encourage the reading of good 
literature by taking advantage of club 
rates on favorite magazines and passing 
them on to my friends.—Missouri Sue. 


How Are We Doing? 


EAR Editor: I agree with A. H. when 
she says: “Thank God we are Ameri- 
cans.” Yet I feel that we, as Americans, 
fall far short of the ideal we set for our- 
selves. We shake our heads over Ger- 
many and Italy. But what are we doing 
to fight race prejudice? Every day you 
hear supposedly intelligent people say: 
“If I had my way, I'd send all the Jews 
back to Palestine,” or “I wouldn’t buy 
anything there; that’s a Yid joint.” Of 
course there are some objectionable Jews. 
There may be objectionable Gentiles. 
Then there is our own particular race 
problem: that of the American Negro. In 
the past few weeks women of culture and 
education (we suppose) refused the great 
contralto, Marian Anderson, the right to 
sing in Constitutional Hall in the nation’s 
capital. And this is the land of oppor- 
tunity for the oppressed.—Mrs. W. C. N., 
Minnesota. 


Fire! 


EAR Editor: One night last week our 
home burned while we were away. 
Those four baby books filled with cute 
pictures, the memory books of high school 
and college, the wedding book with cher- 
ished pictures taken in Colorado will no 


longer brighten dreary days nor aid 
memories that will grow dim. Easier 
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to bear is the loss of beautiful linens, 
silverware, and many quilts, bought with 
“teaching money” and “too nice to use.” 
Saved for what? I wonder now. These 
are gone with every high school gradua- 
tion present, college graduation present, 
and wedding present. Even easier to lose 
was my summer’s canning of 400 quarts 
—the best supply I ever had. 

Enough of that, as this letter is to 
help you, Mrs. Farmer’s Wife, who may 
also grieve uselessly one of these days. 
Have you looked at your pipes 
lately? Your electric cords? It had been 
seven years since we had! And our fire 
began with a defective chimney. 

Have you put your valuables in a fire- 
proof box? Can you escape from your 
upstairs? Three small children and I 
slept there—often alone—over our un- 
known fire hazard! Do you leave your 
children alone? We almost left ours all 
night that night with a high school girl! 

We did have insurance and an itemized 
list of our goods in another house, but if 
only the one baby book and keepsakes of 
the girl we lost two years ago had been 


stove 


saved! 

“Why didn’t we know we were going 
to have a fire and get ready?” our five- 
year-old asked. Why not, indeed? 

Mothers! Get ready. My “if onlys” 
are as useless to me now as the time I 
spent washing windows last fall, when I 
might better have been looking at the 
furnace pipe!—One Who Knows, Iowa. 

There is a Limit 
EAR Editor: “Swinging” the classics, 
and some of our fine old ballads, has 
been exasperating me more and more, but 
when the famous orchestra of Tommy 
Dorsay Old Black Joe on my 
radio this morning it was too much. 

It used to be that when “Believe Me If 
All Those Endearing Young Charms,” 
“Loch Lomond,” and “Annie Laurie” 
came over the air we could relax and let 
their beauty soak in. Now these songs 
are as much of a nightmare to me as 
“D Natural Blues.” 

“Dance of the Hours” set to swingtime 
just escapes being a horrible headache 
because of its original beauty. 

I realize that this is a day of jitterbugs 
and swing tempos and I am willing to 
let the bugs jitter as much as they want 
to, but I do object to having them $poil 
good music for me.—Spare Song, 
Wisconsin. 
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Winning Letter 


The best letter from a farm woman 
each month is decided by vote of our 
readers, and its writer wins $10. For all 
other letters published we pay $3 each. 
Winner in May issue was “We Aren’t 
Hicks” by Not Such a Hick, Illinois. 
Please vote this month. 
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42 hasv to Bake 


and 


HERE'S A “BUTTER” TYPE of Sponge 
Cake that is very easy to make. Takes only 
two eggs. Has a deliciously light, moist 
eating quality. Everyone will want to try 
it. It may be served either with a delicious 
custard cream dressing, or as a shortcake 
with fruit or berries. It can also be used as 
a foundation for many attractive and good- 


lesserts. 


tasting « 

The recipe for this cake is in the sacks 

of GOLD MEDAL “'Kitchen-tested’’ Flour 
at your grocer’s right now. 

When 106 women were asked to make 

an inexpensive sponge cake 

(with their own recipe and 

oo any flour except Gold Medal) 


ON Cy -only 23 turned out as per- 


ED oy oN fectas the one shown above. 
<j tt 
Gol A=) 


Ww 





y lo lake!” 





We asked 106 Women to Make an I nexpensive Sponge 
Cake. Only 23 Turned Out as Perfectly as This One 






So be sure you use the Betty Crocker recipe 
and Gold Medal “‘Kitchen-tested’’ Flour . . . 
the flour more women use than any other brand! 


Gold Medal is the result of over 150 
steps from wheat to finished flour, including 
a thorough testing in the Betty Crocker 
kitchen. fr's an all-purpose flour—fine for 
everything you may bake. Made by General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


$3,334 IN PRIZES FOR NAMING IT! 


Look in your sack of Gold Medal Flour for an- 
nouncement of $3,334 in prizes for naming the 
cake shown above. Just write the name you think 
best describes this cake on the Entry Blank in the 
sack of Gold Medal and you may win a prize of 
$1,000—or one of 1,540 other prizes. So get a sack 
of Gold Medal Flour today and send in your entry 
Entries must be postmarked by July 31,1939. You must 
use entry blank found only in the sacks of Gold Medal.) 


Says 


“BETTY 
The nationally-known Betty CROCKER’ 


Crocker Dept. at General 
Mills has tested over 50,000 
bakings—thousands of recipes. 























RECIPE ‘nna 
and Contest Rules /@ = Tot 


IN SACKS 


Recipe for sponge cake 
shown above, and “coconut : 
cream dressing,” is in recipe folder in 
the sacks of GOLD MEDAL Flour now. 
The folder also contains rules for the 
contest announced at left—and Entry 
Blank ... Many other delicious recipes 
in folder, too. Recipes changed every 
few weeks! Folders also contain valuab 
silverware coupons. 
Shopping Meme: 
To make the “I pensive Sponge Cake” 
shown above you'll need: GOLD MEDAL 
‘‘Kitchen-Tested “’ Flour, Eggs, Salt, Suger, 
Lemon or Vanilla Extract, Milk, Butter, Bak- 
ing Powder... To make the Coconut Cream 


Dressing you'll need Whipping Cream and | 
Grated Coconut (fresh or moist canned), too. 

















Copr. 1939, General Mills, Inc. 


hid "our 


**Kitchen-tested’’ is a registered trade mark of Genera! Mills, Inc. 
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iM THE OV ip OF COOK 


'») BUT IM SMART ENOUGH 70 USE SURE-JSELL 







-FASHIONED 







WHEN 1T COMES 7O MAKING JELLY / 
















HM-M! THIS IS A GRAND FOLDER 
THAT COMES IN THE PACKAGE. 
WHY, IT GIVES RECIPES FOR 
ALL SORTS OF FRUITS ! 


! WISH | HAD YOUR KNACK FOR 
MAKING JELLY, AUNT ELLA! 








LAND SAKES, HONEY— YOU 
DON'T NEED A"KNACK’ TO MAKE 
GOOD JELLY! YOU JUST NEED 
SURE-JELL— THIS NEW 
POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT! 











AND THAT'S MIGHTY 
IMPORTANT, POLLY! I'VE MADE 
A LOT OF JAM AND JELLY — 
AND | KNOW YOU JUST CAN'T 
HANDLE ALL FRUITS 
THE SAME 














WO WORRY ABOUT WHEN 
YOUR JELLY IS DONE ! 
GOODNESS! IT SAYS TO 


BOIL THE JELLY MIXTURE 
ONLY ¥2 MINUTE ! 


















THAT'S RIGHT! SO NOW 
| POUR THE JELLY OUT— 
AND I'M THROUGH IN 
JUST IS MINUTES AFTER 
THE FRUIT WAS 
PREPARED! 
















AND LOOK AT THAT, POLLY 
— 1O GLASSES OF JELLY! 
| REMEMBER WHEN |'D 
GET ONLY 6 FROM THAT 
SAME AMOUNT OF JUICE! 
BUT WITH SURE-JELL 
|GET 2/3 
MORE EVERY 















INEXPENSIVE! 
SURE RESULTS! 
EASY To USE! 
CONVENIENT! 3 
 yELLs QUICKLY! 













































WELL, NO WONDER! WITH 
THAT SHORT BOIL, THE JUICE 
NEVER GOT A CHANCE TO 
BOIL AWAY ! 
















NO FLAVOR WENT OFF IN 
STEAM, EITHER, HONEY. THAT'S 
WHY JAMS AND JELLIES MADE 
WITH SURE-JELL HAVE SUCH 
GRAND FLAVOR — 
MORE LIKE THE 
FRESH FRUIT! 


















SURE-JE 















IT'S A BEAUTIFUL COLOR, 
AUNT ELLA! BUT ARE YOU 
SURE IT'S GOING TO SET? 












YES INDEEDY, HONEY! 
WITH SURE-JELL, JELLIES 
SET QUICKLY —AND JUST 
RIGHT! | TELL YOU, JELLY 
MAKING'S EASY WHEN You 
KNOW ABOUT SURE-JELL! 
COSTS ONLY I3¢ A PACKAGE, 
TOO—2 FOR 25¢! 















2 PACKAGES FOR 


25° 






GO0D HOUSEKEEPING BUREAU 











A product of Generaj Foods 


LL america's Jargerl Se gq POWDERED PECTIN PRODUCT 
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By 
Betty Brooks 
ATHING suits 
today are not 
unlike those of the 
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early nineteen 
hundreds, except that today’s are 
more streamlined and more prac- 
tical. Taffeta and serge were the 
favored fabrics forty years ago. 


laffeta is still popular, but is not 
as much worn as smart prints of 
jersey. Snug 


to match 


cotton or of rayon 
little or trunks, 
are worn underneath modern suits 
in place of the bulky bloomers 
which were part of mother’s bath- 


panties, 


ing suit. Often today slide fasten- 
ers are used to hold the waist 
trimly slim. Forty years ago a 


corset was worn, and even the suit 
itself had stays to emphasize the 
figure lines. There were dozens of 
hooks and eyes, too, that had to be 
fastened before one could go for 
a dip. Bathing suits were often 
more elaborate, then, than after- 
noon dresses are today. No wonder 
few women of that period could swim 


more than a stroke or two. 


AFTERNOON dresses for 
summer must look cool. 
The heroines of James 
Whitcomb Riley and of 
Charles Dana Gibson 
knew the charm of sheer 


fabric and the allure of short sleeves and 


necks. The 


difference between 


square 
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forty years ago and today lies in the 
streamlining of modern clothes, their 


greater simplicity as represented, for ex- 
ample, in this triple sheer rayon frock 
with matching jacket and dainty white 
organdie trim. 
any one of the fashionable dark colors, 
wear a white hat with it, and you can 
easily be as smart as tomorrow. This is the 
type of dress that a woman can wear and 


Make this ensemble in | 








in which she will feel well dressed on any | 


daytime occasion. 


SWING © skirts—whether 
of light-weight tweed, lin- 
en, suiting, or denim—are 
ideal for summer. Wear 
them with sweaters, 
blouses, or the trim little 
jackets that are smartly colorful and 
trimly practical. Many swing skirts 
have matching blouses and a 
jacket that makes for variety as well 
as warmth when warmth 
Every jacket and skirt should be 


other skirts, jackets and sweaters. 
There is just as much difference 
worn forty years ago as there is 


modern ones. 


dark | 


between the early automobiles and | 


is needed. | 


so planned as to be wearable with | 


in the trim practicalness of the | 
jacket and skirt of today and that | 
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Mrs. Thomas 
Hagar of 

Brookings, 
So. Dakota 


















“TI make extra-rich lukewarm 
Lux suds—put my blanket in 
—run the washer 3 minutes— 
rinse in 3 lukewarm waters.” 


Ah 















“Then I hang 
the blanket in 
the shade over 
two parallel 
lines—when 
dry, brush it 
lightly, press 
the binding.” 








' TN i \ 


OME on the ranch we Luxed 





dozens of blankets,” says 
Mrs. Hagar. “Since I’ve been 
married I Lux my own the same 
way—it leaves them soft and un- 
shrunken. And it takes so little 
Lux to get rich suds!” 

Lux has no harmful alkali as 
harsh soaps often have—elimi- 
nates cake-soap rubbing. Keeps 
blankets soft and new-looking 
longer. Safe in water, safe in Lux. 


Buy the thrifty big box! 
% 


for = 
blankets 
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BE SURE to call for Blue 


Ribbon Malt and you'll be 
sure to get full 3 pounds of 
the utmost in malt quality. 
That’s why millions of malt 
users always say—“Give me 
good old Blue Ribbon Malt.” 
Copyright 1939, Pabst Sales Company, Chicago 


BLUE RIBBON 


MALT 


Ameritas Biggest Seller 
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We look a lent! 


By Elizabeth Wright 


TT WEN my husband first mentioned 

; vacation last year I paid but 

little attention because we have 

very little money, or time, to spend on 

vacations and we had not been able to 

manage one for seven years. We are 

farmers in New York State, working 106 

acres, milking 21 cows and keeping 500 
hens. 

I couldn't help thinking about it, 
though. Don stressed “having a complete 
rest.” I visualized long languid hours 
spent re¢ lining on a hotel porch sipping 
cool drinks brought to me by an attend- 
o gets up at 5 a.m. in sum- 


ant, (me, wl 
mer and begins getting breakfast and 
starting the day’s work). I could picture 
myself having breakfast in bed. It was 
a lovely thought. 

Imagine my consternation, then, when 
the good man said casually one night that 
“probably we could borrow Charlie’s tent 
for our vacation.” 

Borrow a tent! Living in a tent meant 
meal getting, bed making and dish wash- 
ing. I would just be taking my work 
along with a lot of inconveniences thrown 
in. Anyway, who ever heard of a woman 
soing camping in a tent! That was just 
for men and boys. The whole idea was 
impossible. But after looking over the 
family finances I realized it was a tent- 
vacation or else! 

I made friend husband promise to help 
with the camp duties but was very skep- 


tical as to how valuable he would be. I 
knew about how adept he was with a dish 
towel around home! 

Late in August, however, came a few 
days’ lull in farm work. Harvest and 
haying was over and silo filling was not 
yet upon us. We had a hired man to do 
chores. So after establishing the children 
with friends and relatives, and with many 
secret misgivings, we started for one of 
the free public camping grounds in the 
Adirondack mountains. 

Arriving early in the afternoon, we 
drove through the camp and picked an 
empty site. To my surprise there were 
tents everywhere big tents, little tents, 
tents for whole families. There were few 
trailers and no cabins. 

I saw one family of four children and 
a baby. I wondered how the mother fig- 
ured she was getting a vacation and after 
supper I walked around that way. There 
was mother standing at one side, bossing 
the children who washed the dishes. 
Father rocked the baby to sleep in its 
carriage. Next morning the children 
helped father with the fire and breakfast 
but mother didn’t appear until long after. 
That woman certainly knew how to take 
a vacation. 

Everyone was friendly and we hadn't 
been in camp half a day until we were 
practically old friends with our tent 
neighbors. That afternoon Don got into a 
ball game, and we both went swimming. 





4 camp is one place where mother has 


plenty of willing help 


"= 
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Next morning we got up early for an- 
other swim, then spent the day hiking 
through the woods and clambering over 
a mountain. We climbed up into one of 
the fire towers and found the fire observer 
a genial old chap. Then the wind came 
up and it was certainly an experience to 
sway back and forth atop one of those 
high towers. 

We spent a week in our tent. Some- 
times we went fishing and it was then 
that I caught my first fish. We didn’t 
seem to have much time just to loaf 
around camp; there was too much going 
on. But I did get rested completely. 

Before returning we made a _ swing 
through the mountains, travelling about 
100 miles in all. Our whole vacation cost 
us about $15, including gas, oil and food. 
We took our own garden vegetables and 
groceries with us, not realizing that a 
grocery truck and milk wagon would visit 
camp every day. 

All in all it was a glorious experience, 
such as countless other farm families 
could enjoy, if they would just strike out. 
All last winter our family theme song 
was “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground” 

. this summer. 





2 2 2 
> > _ 


Contest Winners 


Thousands of unusually thoughtful and helpful 
letters sent in to the “Happy Marriage” contest 
made the task of judging a difficult one. Here 
are the winners: 


$25, First Prize: Mrs. R. D. Shumati, North Carolina. 

$15, Second Prize: Mrs. W. D. Chamberlin, Ohio 

$10, Third Prize: Mrs. Meta C. Huntington, New York 

$1 each to the following: “Happy Woman of Wyoming"; 
Mrs. C. C. Marr, Nebraska; Mrs. Mary E. Detwiler, Ohio; 
Mrs. Perry Moore, Oklahoma; Mrs. Paul A. Lee, Kansas; 
Mrs. M. J. Palmersheim, lowa; “A Mother of the Good, 
Gay Teens,” Illinois; Mrs. M. W. Baumgarten, Colorado; 
Mrs. Clifton G. Crouse, Maryland; “Suzy Anne," Nebraska; 
Mrs. O. L. T., Jr., Kansas; Mrs. Harry O'Neil, New York; 
Mrs. C. E. Higgs, Indiana; Mrs. Ellen G. Taylor, Tennessee; 
“Contented,” Montana; Mrs. Roy Houston, Colorado; “Caro- 
lina Mother,” South Carolina; Mrs. G. H. C., California; 
L.B.T., Wisconsin; Mrs. Georgia Unser, Oregon; A.B.C.D., 
Minnesota; Mrs. F. K., Alabama; Mrs. J. K., Minnesota; Mrs. 
J. E. Carney, Oklahoma; Mrs. R. R., Minnesota; Mrs. O. A. 
Scipia, Indiana; Mrs. Alvin T. Lines, New York; “Anne of 
Oregon”; Mrs. H. D. Ward, Wisconsin; ng 4 Pal,” 
Canada; Mrs. Donald Wright, New York; Mrs. |. R., Penn- 
sylvania; “Happy,” Kansas; “Trying to Practice "Wher ! 
Preach,” Wisconsin; Mrs. Kenneth McCarty, lowa; “Peggy,” 
Kentucky; “A Happy Farmer's Wife,” lowa; Mrs. Grace 
Hollingsworth, Connecticut; “A Happy Farm Wife,” Minne- 
sota; Mrs. Loie Brandom, Missouri; Mrs. T. E. Verner, sg 
Arizona; Mrs. Blanche T. Spencer, Tennessee; Mrs. J. 
Beattie, W. Va.; Mrs. Clyde V. Carnahan, Missouri; % 
North Carolina Farmer's Wife"; Mrs. Robert Townley, 
Missouri; Mrs. V. L., Michigan; Mrs. Wesley B. Scott, New 
York; Mrs. R. W. Goodman, Kansas; Mrs. C. W. Spring- 
meyer, Nevada. 

















SPEEDY BUT 
SAFE! 


That’s why millions of modern housewives have switched 
to Old Dutch Cleanser. It cleans with such speed, such magic- 
like ease; a sprinkle and things sparkle, for Old Dutch polishes 
as it cleans! Old Dutch brings you all these advantages because 





it’s made with Seismotite —flaky, flat particles that — a 
dirt off without scratching or hard rubbing. Get Old Dutc %d puTCcH. 
today from your dealer. It goes so far it costs very little to use: vig LEAN EER 


Send for this high quality Stainless, Razor Edge, 
QUIKUT SLICER KNIFE 
A $1.00 VALUE 


For Only € (35c in Canada) 
_ and 2 Old Dutch labels 


Length of Knife, 145; inches overall 
Blade 10 





At last, a really sharp knife 
that holds its edge! Perfect for 
slicing roasts and other meats— 
and even hot breads. Stainless 
blade won’t rust or tarnish. 
Attractive imported cocobola 
handle securely fastened with 
| brass rivets. You'll appreciate 
the convenience and value of 











PPP ROROROD ODO OOROR EERO OR eeeeee 





| this keen-edged knife every Pa 
time you use it! Makes an ideal Address 
| gift. Send for yours today. 3 Ow State 
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OW that summer is here 
lo you have time on 


your hands? That’s wonder 






ful, because there are so 
many things to do with it 
things that are interesting 
and things that are fun. 
Right in your own home 
there are crafts of all kinds. 
MAY | cna aiiees IN reading, writing, collectin 
TO HAVE SOME, TOO? d “ rine d “4 ing. gg 
im¢ any o ers. é ; al 






things that you can do at 


WE'VE BEEN PLAYING 
HARD AND WE’RE WARM. 





home. Outside your home 
there are nature study, hik- 
ing, landscaping, sports ot 
all kinds 
You ean do either of two things with = from this Commission. 
leisure time this summer: simply consume Do you have a diary? Whether you do 


it one way or another with nothing to anything really important and exciting 
show for it: or do something constructive — or not, it’s fun to keep a diary. It is your 
own book, an expression of you. Like 


with it. 

Do you like doing things with your nothing else, it reflects your true self. 
hands? Making unusual buttons for your In it you can record your thoughts, 
suits and dresses is a short-cut to smart- dreams, aspirations, hopes. Little “stick 
ness. Acorns. checkers, corneobs, wal- figures,” acting out the things you are 
nuts, corks, even spools can be turned = writing, make it even more your very 
into buttons. Zipper fobs, buckles, and own book. Draw them in the margins 
pins also add notes of distinction to your — or in the middle of the sentences they’ re 
costume, particularly if personalized with simple to make, since they consist only 
your initials or your club emblem. Di of straight lines with round heads, and 


rections for working with all kinds they're a lot of fun to look at later. A 


of materials, such as metal, wood, diary not only gives you self expression 


clay, and leather, may be obtained by at the moment, but five years from now 

writing to the National Recreation Asso- — will be even more fun to read. 

ciation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York These are all things that you can do 

City. alone. But you don’t spend all your idle 
moments by yourself. You shouldn't 

Why Not Go Artistic? anyway. Summer is the time for com- 


INTERIOR decorating is another happy Panionship. The rest of the year you 


| thought for free moments. It can be must occupy evenings and extra after- 





noons preparing for school. But sum- 


your needs—and your en- m™mer—bless it—that’s the time the gang 


serenees beecag get , 
ergy. First, survey your room and decide Can get together seven times a week if 
on its shortcomings. Then, armed with they want to, without a thought of as- 


ATCH your youngster’s eyes light up | @ hammer, some nails, and a saw, swoop 

with joy... when you serve frosty glasses down on the first prune boxes or orange 
filied to the brim with thirst-quenching Kool- | ©T@tes you see. With hardly any effort 
Aid! Grownups enjoy this thrifty, whole- | * all, you can make the little things (like 
some beverage, too. So keep your family | Corner book shelves, shoe cupboards, and 
refreshed and cool. Stock up — serve Kool- book ends) that make it easier to keep 
Aid often. The display below identifies the | YeutT room neat. With more concentrated 


original. Look for it on your grocer’s counter! effort, plus a bolt of inexpensive cretonne 
and a can of paint, you can create a 


real transformation with dressing tables, 
bedsteads, chests, and chairs. 

“Porch swing travelling” by means of 
books makes your moments fly and takes 
you into many strange and distant lands 





| carried out on a large or small scale, 


without moving from your own front 
porch. There are many excellent travel 
books which you, can borrow from the 
nearest library or from the State Library 
Commission at your State capital. Paying 
postage is the only cost for borrowing Summer is handicraft time 
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HOW TO LAUGH at .YNOOPERS 


CHOICE ? 


signments. Go on long hikes, singing 
along the way, try to identify flowers and 
birds. Cook in the wide open spaces. 

And don’t forget that summer’s the 
time to swim. Why not hustle the gang 
off to the nearest swimming place, if there 
is one? Maybe you can all practice life 
saving under the watchful eye of the 
life guard. Anyway, you can _ perfect 
your crawl and learn a new stroke. 

Then there are picnics, with everybody 
riotously happy and simply starving. Cool 
drinks, crisp sandwiches wrapped in 
waxed paper, delicious salad, plenty of 
fruit, and quantities of brownies to fill 
in the corners. What could be better? 
Picnics are the royal family of summer 
fun. Go on them often—the oftener, the 
better—they do things for your spirits. 

When the food has disappeared and the 
echoes of the last familiar song have 

died, pack up and 
4, take the gang home 
—, j > ) to listen to the ra- 

a dio. There’s hardly 
=e an evening that 

% ‘ doesn’t offer some 

) good program. If 

= there s dance music, 

whisk up the rugs, 

and everybody 

dance. Try the new steps and think up 

some of your own. Home is an excellent 
place to improve your dancing. 

If there’s a quiz program, make a game 
of it. See how quickly you and the others 
can figure out the answers. Question and 
answer programs, light operas, and sym- 
phonies are among the most popular 
features acclaimed by young people nowa- 
days. Symphonies and operas, while they 
may sound a little awing to the beginner, 
soon become fascinating. Knowledge of 
them marks you as an interesting and well 
educated person. 

There are many things to do—so many 
that there aren’t enough free moments 
to do them all. So happy summer to 


1 
you. 





Swimming is fun and good exercise 

















SNOOPERS live in every neighborhood. They just love to snoop and snoop! 
And my, how their tongues do waggle and waggle—if they eye your wash- 


line and see tattle-tale gray! 





WHAT TO DO? Listen to this: Tattle-tale gray means left-over dirt. It 
means your soap is so weak-kneed it doesn’t wash clean. So run to the 
grocer’s as fast as you can and change to the soap that gets out ALL the 


dirt. Change to Fels-Naptha Soap! 





THEN TURN ON THE SMILES and grin all over—every time you catch a 
snooper peeking at your wash. For Fels-Naptha’s richer golden soap and 
dirt-loosening naptha whisk out tattle-tale gray like magic. They get clothes 
so dewy-fresh and white you’ll be proud to have everybody snoop at them! 


COPR. 1939, FELS & CO. 


BANISH “TATTLE-TALE GRAY” 
WITH FELS-NAPTHA SOAP! 


TUNE IN! HOBBY LOBBY every Wednesday night. See local paper for time and station. 
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WHY IS CAKE BAKING 
SUCH A GAMBLE WITH ME? 








See how an expert cook showed Mary the 





You want to know what 
went wrong with your 
cake? Well, for one thing, 
Mary, I'd check up on your 
baking powder. You need 
one with a steady, depend- 
able action like Royal. 










A HELPFUL 


COOK BOOK, FREE! 
if you bake at home, you 
should have a copy of the 
Royal Cook Book which 
tells you how to make 
delicious cakes, biscuits, 
muffins and pies. Send 
your name and address 
to Royal Baking Powder, 
691 Washington Street, 
New York. Dept. 57. 





This steady action pro- 
motes a close, even texture 
—the kind that makes a 
cake moist and delicious, 
helps it stay fresh longer. 
Royal, you know, is made 
with Cream of Tartar, a 
pure fruit product. 





STEADY 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


This is the normal result 
of steady baking powder 


action. Note the delicate but 
firm grain and fluffy texture 
of this cake. It will retain 
its moisture and delicious 
flavor—stay fresh longer. 








way to cut down on cake failures! 


& 2&2 2 






Expensive? Nota bit! 
Why it takes only 1¢ 
worth of Royal for a cake 
—yet it helps you protect 
ingredients costing 30 to 
40 times that much. Mighty 
thrifty, I call it! 


UNEVEN 
BAKING POWDER ACTION 


See how an uneven baking 
powder action may ruin tex- 
ture by breaking down the 
tiny cell walls, make it coarse 
-..crumbly. This cake will 
dry our—lose its flavor—get 



















stale more quickly. 


SOMETHING YOU SHOULD KNOW 


Royal is the only nationally distrib- 
uted baking powder that is made with 
Cream of Tartar—a pure fruit product 
from luscious, juice-heavy grapes. 
Royal leaves no “baking powder 
taste.” Ask your grocér for Royal when 
you buy baking powder! 























§ 
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HOTOGRAPHY is a popular hobby, 

judging by the mail I get. Many, 
many of you have written in to find 
out about it, to tell me of your luck with 
it, to recommend it. It’s one of those hob- 
bies that you can just dabble in, or you 
can go in head-and-shoulders. If you're 
interested in it to the head-and-shoulders 
degree, then you will want to find out all 
about developing, printing, and enlarg- 
ing the pictures you take. If you just 
want to dabble, then you'll get a small 
camera to play with to your heart’s con- 
tent. The really grand thing about pho- 
tography as a hobby is the basis it forms 
for a scrapbook of memories. 

* # * 

Dear Polly: I went to an entertainment 
with my girl friend. While there we met 
a boy who asked to accompany me home. 
Should I have asked my girl friend to go 
with us, or let her go home alone?— 
Irene, Nebraska, 


An almost certain way to lose a girl 
friend is to show complete disregard for 
her when your boy friend shows up at 
the last minute. Under no circumstances 
should the girl be allowed to go home 
alone. The original plans were that you 
two should attend the entertainment to- 
gether. The boy should have asked to 
accompany both of you home or should 
have made some arrangements for the 
other girl to be escorted. 

* * *% 

Dear Polly: How can a girl with red 
hair and freckles be glamorous? What 
kind of personality do the majority of 
boys like ?—Josie, Missouri. 


You should count yourself a very lucky 
girl to have red hair and freckles. A 
girl with red hair literally outshines 
every other girl in the room. And look 
at our beautiful movie stars who have 
your coloring—Myrna Loy, Janet Gaynor 
and many others. The freckles are a sign 
of clear skin and are individualistic. 

Boys like girls who are natural, sin- 
cere and interested; who are to be re- 
spected and yet who are “regular”; who 
are easy to approach and fun to talk with. 
Be your own sweet self, loyal and de- 
pendable, and everybody will like you. 

*% *% * 


Dear Polly: In the past two months, I 
have received two boxes of chocolates 
from boy friends. I have been puzzled as 
to how to accept them. Should I open the 


dl 
at 
of 
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ROOM ™ | YOU'LL ADORE THIS 


cilia Mi tag 
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box upon receiving it and let him help me 
eat it or should | wait until later to 
sample it?—Lois, Ohio. 


By all means, open the candy in the 
hoy’s presence. It is an excellent way to 
show your appreciation and enthusiasm 
(because after all, not every girl gets 
chocolates). Thank him graciously and 
open them immediately to pass them 
around. 

Dear Polly: I am going to be fifteen 
very soon and I am going to have a birth- 
day party. How should I greet my guests? 


Rosemary, Wisconsin. 


Greet each guest at the door and take 
her to a room where she can leave her 
hat, or her purse if she is carrying one. 
Be sure to tell them all how glad you are 
that they could come, and as they are 
leaving ask them te come again some- 
time. I hope you have a happy birthday! 


Dear Polly: 1 am to be a bridesmaid 
for a small wedding soon. Will you send 
me the order of procession?—Dorothy, 
Minnesota. 


The usual procedure is this: the min- 
ister followed by the groom and best man, 
enter the church by a door near the altar 
and stand at the right while the bridal 
procession enters. When the wedding 
march begins, the ushers, two by two, 
lead the processional from the vestibule 
or main door of the church. After the 
ushers (there should be at least two), 
come the bridesmaid, the maid of honor, 
and then the bride, who usually enters 
with her father. The wedding should be 
rehearsed once before the ceremony so 


that everything goes smoothly. 


| FROCK 


ONLY 


00 


POSTPAID 





SEND FOR IT TODAY 


It’s The Chicago Mail Order Company’s 
Golden Jubilee Special ... the biggest bar- 
gain in our 50 years’ history. Don't delay 
—order now—the supply is limited. 

This charming frock is made of CROWN 
TESTED Spun Rayon, with popular 
slenderizing stripes and handy buttons 
down the front. Trim, thrilling and fash- 
ionable. Your money back if you’re not 
satisfied in every way. 

COLORS —Strawberry-rose, Navy, or Teal 
(greenish)-blue; all with white. State color. 
WOMEN’S, MISSES’ SIZES — 12 to 20 
years; 30 to 40 bust. Length about 44. 
State size. 
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Fnece Sale Berk 


Mail the coupon at the right for a free 
copy of our Friend-Making Summer Sale 
Book, featuring bargains in stylish apparel 
for all the family. If you order the frock 
pictured above you will receive this Sale 
Book with your order. 


CHICAGO 
MAIL ORDER CO. 


CHICAGO 





ESTABLISHED 1889 


















an 
Se eet a 
a 


ee 


Mitach a Dollar 
TO THIS COUPON 


Send it to Chicago Mail Order Co. Chicago 
and your frock will be shipped at once 

















| couPON ORDER BLANK 

i _—— fe I bres ~ oF teen ies oy — | 

} Chicago Mail Order Co., Chicago, Dept. 303 

I Enclosed is $______ for which please send me I 

j Frock No. 303 B G20 | 

Size Color. | 

rin me a Free Copy of your I 

tag g er Sale Book | 
Print ] 

j Name 

| Print Street a | 
No. or R. F.D. 

| Print ! 

5 Postoffice State i 

ewww i ee ee ee 
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Thrill Out of Fifty 


(Continued from page 29) 


who believes that parents should be will- 
ing to play the role of pupil as well as 
teacher to their sons and daughters. 
Never will her sons relegate her to the 
place of old fogeys scorched by flaming 
youth! 

But one need not go to prize fights 
to get the necessary thrill out of life. 
I knew another little lady who at fifty- 
five got the most tremendous kick out 
of learning to drive her car. She believes 
woman’s place is in the home. But home 
is six miles out of the village. She bought 
a car and determined to drive it. 

Soon she became the terror of the 
highway between her house and town as, 
with back straight, face set, she tears 
down the road. And I, an imperilled 
motorist, am forced to beam instead of 
curse as I take to the ditch for safety. 







“It’s all very queer, Mrs. Koala. I thought your baby was going to be the hardest 
worker in your family—hitching up trees like a house a-fire to gather bark for din- 
ner. And now all he does is sit and whimper! What ails him?” 


HEN there’s another woman whom I 

saw first at the open market in our 
town. I always called her the “Cottage 
cheese woman,” but I never had any idea 
who she was until one day I was way back 
up in the hills tracking down an antique 
four-poster bed. I stopped at a little 
farm house and who should come to the 
door but my cottage cheese woman! She 
invited me in and proudly displayed her 
well-equipped, comfortable home. When 
= I exclaimed over her modern home appli- 
s, scuffing up and down tree ances, she said. 





“‘H’'m-m. So he’s chafed and all over prickly heat .. .Ye 
trunks all day in this weather must have its seamy side. Dear—dear—we ought to “Why, I bought these things with my 
fix it some way, so a fellow can earn his daily bark!” cheese money. And_ besides, I earn 
enough to send my daughter to Normal 
School. Funny isn’t it, but I never earned 
a penny of my own until I was past 
forty-five.” 

So I could continue to cite stories of 
Mrs. A., Mrs. B., Mrs. C., right to the 
end of the alphabet. Each one is different 
in outward experience but they all have 
one thing in common—an eager zest for 
life, that did not die in the twenties or 
thirties or forties—a thing independent 
of age that would carry them coura- 
geously into the nineties (bless their 
hearts!) if they lived that long. 

It is the fine brave spirit that keeps 





i - - es one forever reaching out for new ex- 

“ . ioe ing : F es periences instead of shunning them by 
ut how simple!... Johnson’s Baby Powder, ! ’s | ; as 

B te J aby Powder, of course! Come out of your mother’s hedging oneself about with imaginary 


limitations as if to say, “I am fifty. I 
know everything in life. I have been 
born, married, given birth to children. 
What other experience do I want?” 
Why, I know a woman who at fifty-two 
electrified her children by joining an 
aesthetic dancing class! She always 


pocket, pal, and buck up! That soft, smooth, downy powder will cool you off and 
take you a-sailing over all life’s rough spots!” 


“| knew you'd like it! Johnson’s is made 
of extra-fine talc—and no orris-root, 
either. And it’s such an inexpensive way 
to keep a baby cheered up!” 

















| fetenne? wanted to study dancing, she explained, 
pas i 
th. jt a ; . t i 
i ie j but never had time before. Now she’s 
Te srowing stout and she needs it. Blest 
i 4 5 5D 

Ri | fnenetter} with a sense of humor, she entertains 

7 . . io ell * ° 
he everyone by her vivid pictures of how. 











BABY POWDER 


Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J. 


in spite of her gross displacement, she 
floats light as thistledown in diaphanous 


| draperies. 
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Of course I have other patients whose 
dreary voices on the ’phone are one of 
the crosses the doctor must bear. When 
| ask, “How are you today?” they reply, 
‘About as usual, Doctor, but one can’t 
expect to feel well at sixty.” How they 
provoke me! Often they just haven’t the 
femperament to be happy. 

We all know women like this. But I 
im much more interested in the woman 
whom the turn of the half century mark 
finds vigorous, busy, happy, working out 
her own business career, or perhaps 
nursing her grandchildren through the 
measles and mumps, or lending a helping 
hand to the world wherever it is needed. 

How charming a woman like this may 
he! How good it is to know her! She 
has a priceless possession that the entire 
world admires—a dignity, a poise, a 
mellow charm gained only by long years 
of living. If she chooses, she may be 
more interesting than she ever was be- 
fore: she has a rich background of 
experience not achieved in the twenties 
or thirties. It is quite possible she may 
he handsomer than she was at twenty- 
five, for life, when lived well, gives a 


second blooming that has its own ele- | 


ments of beauty. 


\t fifty a woman has lived long enough 


know what she wants of life. If she 
never got that thing in her youth, why 


not go after it now? 


Modern psychology 
has proved it a fallacy that you “can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks.” Plenty 
of twentieth century women have proved 
this same thing themselves. The _ fact 
that the years after fifty are more 
precious and fleeting than ever before 
merely gives added zest to the chase. 
lo die without realizing one’s ambition 
is part of human tragedy, but to die still 
trying for it is part of heroism. 

Life grows simpler after fifty, why 
should it not grow sweeter? Browning 
wasn't afraid of fifty. He made it seem 
beautiful as he said. 


Grow old along with me, the best is 


yet to be, 
The last of life for which the first was 
made.” 
Yes, you may believe it or not as you 
like, I’m looking forward to fifty. 


Hower Contest Winners 


FPYHOUSANDS of entries poured in for 

the contest on favorite flowers, an- 
nounced in a recent issue of FARMER'S 
Wire. Most popular flowers were the 
old fashioned ones—pansy, zinnia, rose, 
sweet pea and petunia! 

Prizes were awarded to these women: 
Mrs. John B. Amon, Penna., $5; and $2 
to Mrs. George B. Tucker, New York; 
Mrs. Burr Hathaway, Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
Durkee, Vermont; Mrs. A. E. Thomas, 
South Dakota; Lewis O. Tews, Minn.; 
F. D. Matula, Wisconsin; Miss Inez D. 
Ashen, Illinois; Mrs. Louis Splitter, Kan- 
sas; Mrs. J. C. Duvall, Maryland; Mrs. 


Katharine Bennington, Colorado. 
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MY ADORABLE BRIDE! 
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YES—HONEYMOONS LAST LONGER FOR WIVES WHO 
GUARD AGAINST DRY, LIFELESS “MIDDLE-AGE” SKIN! 
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TEN YEARS —AND COMPLEXION” 


HE STILL SENDS 
ME FLOWERS 
EVERY WEEK! 
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WOULD BE MORE 
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WHAT DO You MAYBE YOU'RE ) 
SUPPOSE MAKES MY USING THE 
COMPLEXION SO WRONG SOAP! 
DRY, LIFELESS AND WHY DON’T 
OLD-LOOKING ? , YOU TRY 
PALMOLIVE ? 
THAT'S WHAT 

























Olive Oil, pacmotive's secrer! 





YOU SEE, PALMOLIVE IS MADE 
WITH OLIVE OIL, A MATCHLESS 
BEAUTY AID PROVIDED BY 
NATURE HERSELF TO KEEP SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, YOUNG! THAT'S 
WHY PALMOLIVE IS SO GOOD 
FOR DRY, LIFELESS SKIN! 











AND BECAUSE PALMOLIVE !S 
MADE ONLY WITH OLIVE AND PALM 
OILS, ITS LATHER IS REALLY 
DIFFERENT! IT CLEANSES SO 
GENTLY, YET REMOVES DIRT AND 
COSMETICS SO THOROUGHLY. 
LEAVES COMPLEXIONS RADIANT! 















YOU'VE CONVINCED 
ME! I'LL CHANGE 
TO PALMOLIVE 

TODAY ! 
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PING SKIN SOFT, SMOOTH, 
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I started to use che KERR 
"Sself-sealing" Caps 

Kerr is BETTER and EASIER 
SAVES me money, time and 

what is more important... 
saves my HANDS and NERVES 


m.. I never knew canning 
could be so easy, until I 
used KERR Jars & Caps ... 
followed Kerr time-tables 
& modern methods ... and 
splendid tested recipes." 


write today to 

Kerr Mason Jar Co. 

261 Title Insurance Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif. or Box 261 
Sand Springs, Okla. and ask for 
"Guide to Home Canning," a Sample 
Cap & "How to Can CORN, PEAS and 


BEANS"...the Kerr way. A penny 
post card does the trick." 
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New Honey 


(Continued from page 31) 


with its halo of golden hair. Seen above 
the flowers she reminded him of an old 
painting of a Madonna he had seen, with 
little flowers around her feet. 

Working in other apiaries on his trips 
back and forth throughout the state, 
Milton found himself thinking often of 
the old Limpert place. Letty had taken 
hold of his imagination, he felt that he 
must help her, protect her. Again and 
again he rehearsed a new approach. He 
must first gain her confidence, make her 
see the value of new methods, then per- 
haps he could get her gradually to adopt 
them. Broadacres was located in the 
best clover region of the state and Letty 
should be getting as much as two hundred 
pounds of honey to a colony. He doubted 
if she were taking off more than forty 
or fifty. 

Milton was alive with eagerness when 
again he turned into the Lombardy pop- 
lar lane. He could hardly wait to see 
Letty’s slender figure again, her vital 
hair, her cornflower eyes. His pulses 
raced. Again he found her in the apiary, 
but the glory of her hair was hidden 
under a bee veil, and she had a smoker 
in her hand. She looked aghast as Mil- 
ton came toward her, but her wide-open 
eyes above the delphinium, the surge of 
color mounting from her neck, did not 
deter him. She did not smile or speak, 
but kept puffing on her smoker to keep 
the fire within going. 

“Hello,” he said. “I was in the neigh- 
borhood and thought I’d see how you 


| were coming along.” 


Silently Letty kept her eyes on the 


smoker which now sent out a stream of 
| smoke. Milton waited. Poor girl, she 
| must be lonely, he thought, and she has 


to work all alone with the bees. She 
was too slight to be lifting heavy supers. 


| She needed him. 


“Look, I’ve got my smoker along and 
I have an hour or so on my hands. If 
you are going through your colonies, 
can’t I tag along? I'd love to see what 
kind of bees you keep.” 

All beemen do it when visiting other 
enthusiasts. Inevitably they drift to the 


| apiary and open hive after hive, watch- 
| ing the inmates, discussing eternally the 


baffling society of a bee colony. 
Now Letty nodded, and when Milton 


| went to his car to get the smoker, her 
| eyes followed him. For two hours they 


worked. The bees were the vicious black 
variety no longer kept except in remote 
places. It was difficult for Milton to re- 
frain from comment but he managed to 
talk easily only of the bees themselves, 
and was delighted each time that he could 
get a reply from Letty. 

“These black bees behave so differently 
from Italians,” said Milton. 

“What do Italians do?” Letty asked. 

“They rush right to the comb and stick 


their heads in the cells when calamity 
strikes,” he laughed. “I always feel like 
God when I’m handling them. It’s so 
easy to make them believe the end of the 
world has come!” 

Letty laughed, and Milton liked the 
sound of it. Why, she was actually speak- 
ing! 

“T feel more as if the bees were God- 
like, the way the ancient Hindus felt. 
They always turned their right sides to 
a hive as to a deity. Their God Krishna 
used the bee as his symbol—he was born 
in honey. Grandfather and I always tried 
to turn our right sides to the hive.” 

“My gosh!” thought Milton. He had 
never heard of the God Krishna. 

As the afternoon wore on, he was 
more and more amazed at Letty’s knowl- 
edge of ancient symbols and _ supersti- 
tions. She seemed utterly removed from 
present day life, and for Milton there 
was an almost unearthly quality about 
her. He could scarcely tear himself away, 
but when he did, the glamour of the day 
remained with him, made him warm and 
glowing inside. He had made a begin- 
ning! She was friendly! 

The following Saturday, Milton could 
wait no longer. Quickly he calculated— 
If he drove three hundred miles, he 
could reach Letty’s town after work Sat- 
urday, have Sunday at Broadacres, then 
get back to work Monday morning. Letty! 
Letty! every beat of his heart seemed 
to say. He could see her, with her vivid 
hair, against the mellow beauty of the 
house and garden, her loveliness en- 
hanced by her strange other-worldiness. 
Her garden and beeyard had the quality 
of the one where Virgil sang of “honey, 
the heavenly, ethereal sweet.” 


Wuen his car came toa 
standstill at the hitching post, he heard a 
terrific din. The sound of a horn tooting; 
the beat of metal against metal; the shout 
of voices. The confusion of sound left 
him in doubt only for a moment. Then he 
laughed—he knew what was going on! 
“T'll be darned!” Milton ran for the 
apiary. Just as he expected, the air 
was darkened by forty thousand bees 
darting madly to and fro, their loud 
swarming buzz drowned by a _ louder 
clamor. Letty was beating out a clanging 
note on a dishpan with a metal ladle, 
the farmer’s wife was clashing two sauce- 
pan lids, and the farmer was tooting a 
horn. The mist of bees drifted hither 
and thither, followed by the three earnest 
noisemakers. Suddenly Letty dropped 
her pan and pointed. On an out-thrust 
branch of a beech tree a few of the 
whirling bees were gathered in a small 
ball, which instantly grew. Now it be- 
came as large as a peck measure, and its 
shape changed to that of a huge bunch of 
grapes. Then abruptly, the air was clear, 
the buzzing ceased, the hubbub was over. 
The bees had formed their cluster. 
Milton hastened toward the three ex- 
cited people. Letty came forward, her 
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eyes shining, the curling tendrils of her 
hair damp upon her forehead. Milton’s 
heart pounded in his throat—she had 
forgotten her shyness! 

“We saved them!” Letty cried. “We 
made them settle here! Oh, I was so 
afraid they were going to the woods!” 

Milton nodded, knowing full well that 
the racket had no influence whatever 
upon the choice of place for the cluster. 
He looked up at the quiet mass of bees 
far above his head. 

“Want me to hive them for you?” 


“Oh, if you would! Lou Buckner won’t | 


go near the bees except to toot a horn 
at swarming time, and I know I can’t 
climb up there.” 

It was the work of a few moments. 

“Have you a hive ready?” Milton 
asked when he had the cluster shaken 
into a bushel basket. 

A worried little frown came to Letty’s 
smooth forehead. “No, I wasn’t expect- 
ing this swarm.” 

Here was Milton’s opportunity! 


“Then let me lend you one. I have a | 


brand new one in my car.” Before she 
could refuse, he was off and back again 
with a modern, ten-frame hive. The 





bees were shaken on a paper at the front | 
where the entrance invited them into | 


the darkness and quiet they require, and | 


soon they were marching in. 

“How can I thank you?” Letty’s shy- 
ness was apparent, but as she noticed 
Milton’s friendly grin of pleasure, she 
added in a louder tone, “Won’t you come 
to the house and have a drink of mead? 
Grandfather always celebrated the _hiv- 
ing of a swarm that way.” 


Meap? That’s a honey 
drink, isn’t it?” 
*Yes—Grandfather made it by Pliny’s 


old recipe.” She talked as if Pliny were | 


a contemporary. When he and Letty | 
lifted their fragile ruby glasses, their 
eyes caught and held. 

“Til tell you how you can thank me,” 
Milton said. “Let me come often to see 
what this swarm does.” 

He saw a warming look of pleasure | 
spread over the girl’s face as she put 
down her glass. “Poor kid! She’s ter- 
ribly lonely!” thought Milton. 

“Yes, indeed, you may come and you 
may do as you like with that one hive. 
But you won’t expect me to change my 
beekeeping, will you?” 

Milton was satisfied. It was enough | 
to know that he might see her often. 
Miles meant nothing to him. It was sur- 
prising how frequently, by driving half 
the night, he was able to turn into the 
long driveway. At one end of the land 
was the dirt road leading from the com- 
mon world of every day; at the other 
was the peace and contentment of the 
enchanted house and garden, where the 
sun shone with special lustre, and every- 
thing spoke of Letty. 

Sometimes he and Letty worked at 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Tue voice of a friend. Reassuring 
words from father, mother, son or 
daughter. A hurried call for aid in 
the night. You cannot set a price 
on such things as these. 

Yet this is true — telephone ser- 
vice is cheap in this country. No 
other people get so much service, 
and such good and courteous 


service, at such low cost. 


“iyo 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


The Bell System cordially invites you to visit 
its exhibits at the New York World's Fair 
and the Golden Gate International Exposi- 


tion, San Francisco. 
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CLOGGED SALTCELLARS AGAIN / 
YM GETTING DARNED SICK 
OF THESE BLASTED THINGS. 
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HOW DO You AVOID 
CLOGGED SALTCELLARS ? 








OH, | USE MORTON'S -ITS | 
UNIFORM CUBE CRYSTALS 
DON'T CAKE ! 

















THAT EVENING | | | 


YOU WERE MIGHTY SMART, HONEY, 
TO GET RID OF THOSE CLOGGED 

SALTCELLARS SO FAST. THIS 
NEW SALT OF YOURS 
% POURS LIKE MAGIC ! 
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FAMILY ONLY 2¢ 
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New Honey 


(Continued from page 


opposite ends of the apiary. He let the 
second and third and fourth supers that 
he piled on his hive speak for them 


selves 


Mitton ached to take 
hold of this apiary. By spring he could 
have strong colonies that would bring in 
a bumper crop of clover honey, a crop 
that would bring Letty over a thousand 
dollars. But his hands were tied. She was 
now on friendly, easy terms with him, un- 
til he proposed some change in her bee- 
keeping practice. Then she withdrew, 
ready with a quotation from the Rig-Veda 
or the Kalevala, or some observation of 
her grandfather’s. 

One hot August afternoon Milton drove 
two hundred fifty miles and arrived at 
the Lombardy poplar lane just before 
sunset. He had not taken time to eat 
dinner. He heard voices under the grape 
arbor. Letty saw him coming and rose 
to welcome him, her hands outstretched 
in greeting. 

“Milton! I thought you were at the 
other end of the state! I’m glad you 
have come, for an old friend of Grand- 
father’s, a beekeeper, is here.” 

At a table under the grape arbor was 
a white-bearded man, with black, shoe- 
button eyes. 

“Mr. Vogelsang, I want you to know 
the college beeman, Mr. Perry.” 

“Glad to know any beeman—they’re all 
good folks,” said the old man. 

Letty disappeared to return with an- 
other plate and silver. Over fried chicken 
and lettuce, hot biscuits and honey, the 
three talked of bees and of the old days 
of beekeeping. 

“Mighty few of us left to carry on the 
old traditions—Dr. Miller gone, A. I. 
Root, C. P. Dadant, George Demuth, your 
grandfather—I knew ’em all—all gone!” 
The old man sighed gustily, wiped his 
beard with his napkin and rose. “I'd 
like to see the bees before dark. For 
twenty years I worked in this yard for 
your grandfather.” 

In the rosy sunset light they went to 
the apiary. The old man gave one look 
around, then turned sharply to Letty. 

“What's the matter here? You don’t 
love these bees any longer—I can tell! 
Spindly colonies! Only one story high 
this time of year! They ought to be 
stacked a mile high. What’s that one 
| over there—that tall white one?” He 
pointed with his cane. 

Letty looked distressed, confused. 

“That was one of my swarms—Milton 
Perry handled it all summer—it’s his 
colony now.” 

“Humph, I can tell from here it’s had 
| the right care. The bees know it the 
minute they aren’t loved. They won't 
work for someone that doesn’t love them. 
Your thoughts have been divided some- 


how. Tst, tst, too bad—no crop to speak 
of—and clover and alfalfa fields all 
around here. I know this place. You 
can take off three or four crops a year 
if you know how. Did it myself many a 
time.” 

Milton was silent, amused, yet com- 
passionate. 

“I have loved these bees, Mr. Vogel- 
sang! I’ve tried to do what Grandfather 
taught me. He had no use for new 
ways.” Milton wanted to applaud Letty’s 
spunk. 

“Then he must have changed. I heard 
he changed after your father and mother 
were killed. Why. he used to try out all 
sorts of new things. He liked to read 
about the old times—he could tell you 
how they kept bees in Thebes six hun- 
dred years before Christ—but he’d test 
every new hive that came on the market. 
He liked to keep up all the old customs, 
too, but he wouldn't like this. No, young 
lady. your mind’s not been on_ the 
bees.” 

Milton glanced at Letty. Her eyes 
were full. The old man mustn’t hurt 
her this way. 

“IT don’t think you ought to talk to 
Letty like that, Mr. Vogelsang.” he said. 
“She has done the best she could with 
what she has—black bees—poor equip- 
ment.” 

“Equipment’s not everything, young 
fellow!” The old man struck his cane to 
the ground and went over to a hive, where 
the bees “hung out” cooling themselves 
at the entrance. He shook his head. 
“The best apiary in the state and now 
look at it!” He turned abruptly with a 
snort. “I must go—I hoped you would 
have the touch your grandfather had. 
But no—your mind’s elsewhere—the bees 
know it. Sorry—good night!” And off 
he went down the lane without turn- 
ing. 

Letty’s back was straight, her head 
high. Milton put out a hand to touch 
hers, but she backed away. 

“Please go away—please!” 

“No, Letty, I can't go and leave you 
like this. Letty, Letty, my little love! 
I love you, sweet! Don’t mind what the 
old man said.” Milton’s arms were around 
her, he pressed his lips to her soft hair. 








“Dear me, and here I thought I wasn ‘t 
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k But she was struggling, straining back 
1] from him, panic in her eyes. 4 
yu “Don’t! Don’t!” she sobbed, and as Ane 
ar his arms relaxed, she was gone. So yf 
In the shabby hotel of the nearest oo eg 4 ‘ 
town, Milton spent a sleepless night. | — 
= Letty’s voice vibrated in his memory. 4 4 
The sweetness of that brief contact re- i td MAKES PE RFECT 
mained with him. He had not guessed A « 
el she was 80 little, 80 soft. He felt as if 2 : . ba ™ " & 
- warm wine were being poured over him | , ; : te, JELLY IN ON LY 
it each recollection of it. But he was a é 
tortured with imaginings of what she 


wd might be doing in the big house alone, 
- except for the farmer and his wife in a | 
all distant wing. Was she sleeping? He | 
ad tried to imagine how she would look | 
- asleep with her bright hair spread over 
in- the pillow. So he tossed and turned, and 
est finally fell into fitful sleep. It was bright 


et. daylight when he awakened and with a 
tart jumped out of bed. As fast as he 



















































































































































ns 
ng could, he dressed, swallowed a cup of 
the coffee and was off for Broadacres. 
7 He THOUGHT he 
urt uuld find Letty among the bees, but he (miss meRKeL, (M HERE FOR THAT INTERVIEW WHAT | YOU MAKE 
te —_ ae mre ae YOU PROMISED ME . | HOPE IM JELLY IN IS MINUTES? 
did net dream that she had been up sinee aor Gguumneen Yeue La > 
to laylight, handling colony after colony, éd , Ae ik) 
id. trving to prove to herself whether the _— > INDEED | DO! YOU eae. 
' fn ae Mi me «= [ NOTAGBIT...1F YOU DONT SEE,CERTO CUTS 
ith wes accepted her as their master. Milton MIND WAITING. | REALLY DOWN THE BOIL- 
1ip- ight sight of her on the hillside, sitting WONT BE LONG... FOR ING TIME-MAKES 
a eee oe NOW THAT MY FRUIT IS ALL FRUITS JELL 
an upturned super, her beeveil off, het | PREPARED, ILL BE FIN- PERFECTLY WITH 
ing tir glinting in the morning sun. When he ISHED WITH THIS JELLY OMY & MINUTE 
: / 
» to came up to her, he saw blue shadows un mt JUST 1S MAMMUTES S oon! 
ert der her eyes, and a puzzled look in her 
ves eyes. Her hands lay on her lap, puffed 
ad. ind red. 
10W “Why Letty—you're dreadfully stung!” ys 
ha Milton bent over her, took the poor hands inal li [ 7 rg 
uld n his. “Let me take out all these stings - 
rad. vou ll feel better.” 
AND JUST LOOK AT THAT! NO JUICE so 4 
‘ MEDAY YOULL HAVE TO COME 
ees Letty shook her head. her eyes full BOILS AWAY SO | GET MALF AGAIN wryly 2 Ray A na 
off of tears. She let her hot hands stay in MORE JELLY... 97 GLASSES ¥ THAT SHORT BOIL SAVES MORE 
INSTEAD OF 7 FROM ONLY sy 
‘ his | esc THAN JUICE, YOU KNOW! IT SAVES 
— gee a re aN FLAVOR, TOO! THAT'S WHY 
“No, they ve told me. Mr. Vogelsang ———~« as rs JAM AND JELLY MADE WITH 
ead was right. I am not their master any sesitieaaaneiali e CERTO ARE SO DELICIOUS! 
, ae is \OUS ! AND YOU 
uch longer. My mind has been divided. THROUGH IN 15 MIN- 
Her face was close to Milton’s as he UTES , TOO...JUST AS 
. ° " ! 
leaned toward her, scraping the stings ee en ee eee f 
you out, one by one. Their eyes met. Divided ? 
ve! Did she mean she had _ been think- 
the Ing 
und ‘Oh, Letty, Letty!” 
lair. His arms went around her shoulders 
ind he felt her body melt against him. 


She raised her face to his and whispered, 
“Say it again—what you did last 








night!” 

ad : . ini , 1, Certo is the “tried and true’’ pectin that 
. on Ys Laas litt le love I love ates. takes the guesswork out of jelly-making! 
Letty, His firm lips were against her 2. Certo alone gives you 79 recipes—a separate 






tested recipe for every fruit! 


Certo reduces boiling time to 44 minute 
Jor jellies—only a minute or so for jams! 
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4, Certo jellies retain fresh fruit flavor— 
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oft ones. Her arms clasped his neck. 
“IT love you, Milton. Ever since that 








first day I have thought more about you 
than the bees. And they knew it. But 
they will do better now they will have | 
you for a master.” Again their lips met 


no *‘boiled-down"’ taste! 


Certo gives you half again more glasses— 
makes ali fruits jell perfectly! 


















and again he felt a tremor run through Look for the tested recipes under Says Mrs. K. E Harris * A 
her body. Then she withdrew. “Will you the label of every bottle of Certo whose jams and jellies made with Certo won 6 first 
prizes last year at the Wyoming State Fair. 


come with me, Milton, and tell the <n@ grote of Generel Peete. 
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asnt Letty toward the first hive. 
tor. 
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READERTESTERS TELL 


Why They Gave Their Seal of Approval 
ToColeman IRON! 


SAVES 
MILES OF 
STEPS FROM 
STOVE TO 
IRONING 


















INSTANT- 


LIGHTING Lot 
STREAMLINED NaS 
APPROVED 


Model No. 609 { > 


‘Tt irons a big wash for 2¢ worth of gas- 
oline!’’—‘‘I can iron in cool comfort, on 
the porch or by the radio!’’—‘‘Saves me 
hours on ironing day!’’—said Farmer’s 
Wife reader-testers after testing the new 
streamlined Coleman self-heating iron. 
See how this new Coleman can save time, 
steps, work for you, too! Chrome-plated 
speed- glide base slides over clothes, slips 
easily into pleats, under buttons. Cool 
Natural-grip handle with built-in thumb 
rest relieves arm-strain. Long-life self- 
cleaning som lights instantly from 


outside. Burns 95% 
MODEL 8-A 


air, only 5% gaso- 
$395 . 
e ma 





line. See Coleman 
self-heating iron 
at your dealer’s. 


FREE!— Write for illus- 
trated folder and name 
of your Coleman dealer. 
Address Dept. FW-304. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP 
& STOVE COMPANY 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, 
Ill. Philadel hia, Pa.; Los 

Angeles, Calif. 
(9304) 


















STREAMLINED 
SELF-HEATING 


FOR INVENTORS re 


Write today for valuable 72-page booklet ‘“‘How to Get 
Your Patent’’ and ‘“‘Record of Invention” form—both 
free. L. F. Randolph, 769 Victor Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


How to make smoother 
ICE CREAM with Jess cream 


Here’s the economical way to make 
smooth creamy ice cream in hand 


Colema 


INVENTION | 
CORD FREE 

















freezers— with less cream. Just use 
“JUNKET’ RENNET TABLETS So 
easy . no eggs, no cooking Easily 


dige stible. Rec ipes in package. Order 
from your grocer or druggist today, 


se JUNKET 


” RENNET TABLETS 


“=== FREE TRIAL OFFER = a | 
‘*THE ‘JUNKET’ FOLKS,’’ Dept. 237 
Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc. 

Little Falls, N. Y. (In Canada, Toronto, Ont.) 
Send at once FREE TRIAL package of 

**Junxer’’ Rennet Tasiets and Recipe Book to 





| of highest 
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HFtousework is CNoble 


By Dr. John W. Holland 


It is 
It 


HATE the name “hired 
a word that ought to be discarded. 


girl.” 


has in it often a little sneer that makes 
the heart of a girl cringe. “Serving” 
is one of the occupations of honor. 


I am thinking of those honorable and 
industrious years on the old farm home- 
stead when my father and mother were 
trying to rear a “brood” of children 
“love begot”—and raise a mortgage on 
the farm at the same time. 

Everyone had to work and enjoyed it. 
There was more than my mother could do, 
and for years we had girls assisting at 
home. 

As I think back to those days, I am 
sure that all of those young women who 
came to our home to help us were girls 


ideals. They were all Chris- 


tians, and since going into homes of their 
own, have given the finest possible ac- 


count of themselves. 


M 


serve 


MOTHER had a lot of ideas that 
are not quite as popular as they de- 
be. For thing she tried to 
treat her assistants as her equals. If they 
wanted to thrum the old Estey organ in 
the parlor, they did. They were members 


one 


of the family group, and were made to 
feel it. They used to go singing about the 
house. Some of the singing was not overly 
musical, some was in a foreign tongue, 


but smiles and music know no language. 
Another idea that my mother had was 
that most girls will eventually marry. So 


she tried to train her helpers for the | 
duties of their own homes which were 
to be. Two of our helpers were married 


at our home. 

My mother had her own notions about 
church attendance, She believed that 
a busy household on a farm could be so 


too. 


managed that the helpers might have a | 


chance to attend church in the nearby 
village. She did not plan to gather all 
the relatives about an ice-cream freezer 


and make 
That 


her “girls” 
sum of all 


in the back yard, 
slave all day Sunday. 





gastronomic horrors, the big Sunday Din- | 


ner, Sunday was a day 


of rest as far as possible. 


was not in yogue. 


MoM THEORY of living is that the girl 
who is paid to work in the home, who | 


washes and wipes a dish, and does it joy- 
fully, is as great in her heart as the artist 
who shaped, or painted the dish in the 
beginning. 

If hundreds of our girls could only see 
| that in the country they may have better 


treatment, and be considered as some- 
body, they will remain there instead of 
| rushing to the city where they too often 
| find that they have not bettered their 
conditions. 


Appreciation of the work of others is 
the first step to happy human conditions, 


in the home or anywhere. 


JULY 


For a 2 Happy 
Babies 


If your baby isn’t thriving, ask your doctcr 
about Horlick’s the Original Malted Milk. 
Thousands of physicians and grateful mothers 
have attested to its successful 
use as a diet for infants. It’s 
been famed throughout Amer- 
ica for over 50 years. For sam- 
ple send 3 cent stamp to Dept. 
FJ-7, Horlick’s Malted Milk 
Corp., Racine, Wis., or Mon- 
treal, Can. 


HORLICK’S 


The Original Malted Milk 









WEAR HOSE WE FU! 
make money taking orders. Supply y amaz. 
hosiery (men's, women’s, children’s). 
anteed to wear without holes, snags or runs for as long 
as HALF YEAR or will be replaced FREE. Fords given 
as bonus. Grace Wilber earned $37.10 in 9 hours, received 
3 new cars. Mr. Poirer earned $127.00 in 6 days, Send 

penny postal for quick starting offer. NOW! 
WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., Midway G-44 Greenfield, Ohio 





































We paid M. M. $1,174 fo we ennoptio onal **e ella r ere A 


SNOW-KING mushrooms! Bi ee pic 
tells if y« a age r. hed, barn suitable ee tara ish 
materials, buy all crops. Write today. Est. 190s 


United Ce. 3848 Lincoln Av. Dept. 461, Chicago 








% . PUT A SONG 


IN YOUR 


* READING 


~<. WITH THESE 
iV NOT WAL, | 5 
= FN fey Ni. F-) 


These Magazine Clubs have been care- 
fully selected to suit most everyone. All 
are big values. Orders filled promptly. 


Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife is sent for TWO years: ali 
other magatines for One year uniess otherwise stated 








Club No. 1 Club No. 4 

Woman's World $2.00 Pathfinder—6 Mos 

Household Magazine. / Value Household Magazine $2.00 
Stories All For Stories Value 

Mother's Home Life $100 Home Friend All For 

Farm Journal and ) 1 Farm Journal and ) $1.00 

Farmer's Wife-2 Yrs.. Farmer's Wife 2 Yrs 

Club No. 2 Club No. 6 

Woman's World Pathfinder (wkly )6mos 

Good Stories $2.00 Good Stories $2.00 

Mother's Home Life Value Home Friend Value 

Home Friend All For Mother's Home Life All For 


Home Circle 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer's Wife-2 Yrs. / 


Amer. Poultry Jrnl 
Farm Journal and 
Farmer'sWife 2 Yrs 


3 Magazines $1.50 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE, TWO Years and any 
two magazines below 
McCall's Magazine, 1 yr Modern Romance 
Open Road (boys), 1 yr Home Arts Needlecraft, 2 yrs 
Pathfinder (weekly), 1 yr Woman's World, 2 yrs 
American Boy, 8 mos Household Magazine, 2 yrs 
Parents Mag. 6 mos Motion Picture Mag., 1 yr 
] Christian Herald, 6 mos. } Silver Screen, 1 yr 
Check each of the two magazines you select 
ALTERNATE OFFER - Farm Journal and Farmer's Wife, 2 yrs., 
and any three magazines only $1.75 


5 Magazines $1.00 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 2 
Yearsand any FOUR below for one year each 
*Woman's World Mother's Home Life 
*Household Magazine Home Circle 
} Home Friend Plymouth Rock Monthly 
Good Stories R. 1. Red Journal 
Breeders Gazette C) Leghorn World 
Amer. Poultry Jrnl } Everybody's Poultry Mag 
Check the four magazines you select. 
*Home Arts-Needlecraft may be substituted for either Woman's 
World or Household Magazine if you prefer. 


FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE 
227 Washington Sq., Philadelphia, Pa. 


all the magazines 


$400 











Enclosed find $ for 
in Club No 
Name 


P.O 


or those checked. 
RFD 


State 

















e- 


11 














man $s 


Lines 


ked 
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THE BUSINESS OF FARMING 





(Continued from 
page 25) 


BREEDING 
county, New Hampshire, and Windsor 
county, Vermont, organized the first co- 
operative farmers’ organization for arti- 
ficial insemination of dairy cattle in New 
England. 

This organization, known as the Con- 
necticut Valley Cooperative Breeders’ As- 
sociation, will start with 1,000 cows and 
the purchase of seven or eight bulls. The 
bulls will he 


proven sires, out of dams of high produc- 


proven sires or sons of 


ing cow families. 

Medina county, Ohio, recently set up a 
cooperative bull association with about 
1.050 cows on 100 farms to be bred by 
artificial insemination. 

The first artificial breeding association 
in the South has been incorporated in 
Tennessee under the name of the Maury- 
Williamson Artificial Breeding Associa- 
tion. It was sponsored by the Maury and 
Williamson dairy herd improvement asso- 
ciation. 

This makes eight associations for arti- 
ficial insemination in the United States. 

At Mercedes, Texas, in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley, plans have just been an- 
nounced for early establishment of an 
artificial livestock breeding station for an 
association of about 500 farmers in Hi- 
dalgo, Cameron and Willacy counties. 


BASIN LISTING 
NEW to some but not to all is the basin 
lister, a farm implement that is gaining 
in use in Texas, Kansas and Oklahoma. 

Dams made by the lister (dams are 
eight feet apart) form basins which hold 
the rain or water from melting snow. 
\fter a field has been basin-listed. it 
looks like a huge waffle. 

Basin listing, on the contour, really 
dses a job, too. J. C. King, Harrold. 

xas, says his cotton land made 132 
pounds flint cotton per acre in 1937, but 
imped up to 183 pounds in 1938 after it 


was basin-listed. 





On pastureland the basin furrows are 
listed on the contour at intervals of 12 
feet. Texas ranchers say this method is 
more effective than the ordinary practice 
of contouring with open furrows. In 
some cases grass tonnage has increased 
as much as 50% the first year after basin 
listing; but most stockmen find that the 
increase runs from 35% to 45%. 


LIME 


HOGS are not as dumb as some folks 
think they are. This was shown last fall 
on the Long farm, Johnson county, 
Missouri, where hogs went back and 
forth through almost 80 rods of corn on 
unlimed land to hog down that part of 
the field 
spread. 

Corn on this limed corner of the field 
was eaten completely before the hogs 
would take that on the unlimed soil. 

Comment by William A. Albrecht, head 
of the Department of Soils at the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture: 

“Though weight differences in a crop 
may not be evident, there may still be 
quality differences significant enough to 
These sup- 


where limestone had _ been 


make a hog discriminate. 
posedly depraved appetites can serve to 
make us appreciate fertility differences 
too deep seated to be measured in bushels 
or tons. 

“Soil treatments are doing much to 
make better feeds. Mr. Long’s hogs made 
a plea in their dumb way for our appreci- 
ation and wider use of soil treatments 
for this reason, even if it doesn’t serve 
to give increased tonnage per acre.” 


CROSSBRED PIGS 

CROSSBRED pigs have more 
than purebreds. Dr. J. L. Lush, lowa 
State College's top man in livestock 
breeding. says as much. To be more 
exact, the records of his ten years of re- 
search (1,015 pigs from 108 litters were 
used in the compilations) show that 

(Continued on page 54) 


“umph” 


Basin listed field on J. C. King’s farm, Harrold, Texas 








@ FARM WOMEN APPRECIATE the convenience of 
the McCormick-Deering Combination Milk Cooler 
shown here. Spacious dry compartment (6 cubic feet, 
size of average family refrigerator) is used for bot- 
tled milk and cream. Wet compartment holds milk 
in cans. Built in 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10-can sizes. 


Milk properly cooled brings higher prices. It 
is to your advantage to see for yourself what 
McCormick-Deering Milk Coolers offer in max- 
imum cooling efficiency at minimum cost. The 
McCormick- Deering is the only cooler with 
pneumatic water agitation. Cools full rated can 
capacity to 50 degrees or below in an hour or less, 
twice every 24 hours. See the International Har- 
vester dealer near you... ask him about new 
reduced milk cooler prices. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK - DEERING 





HELPS BRING OUT NATURAL 


LOVELINESS of HAIR! 


Does your hair appear lifeless, lustreless? 
Stop worrying about it. Use Glover's 
Mange Medicine and systematic mas- 
sage. See how it helps bring out natu- 
ral loveliness of your hair. Relieves 
Dandruff, Itching Scalp; aids in check- 
ing Excessive Falling Hair. 
Shampoo with GLOVER’S 
MEDICATED SOAP— 
specially compounded 
to blend with the 
Medicine. Cleanses 
thoroughly. 

FREE! New booklet 
on proper care of the 
Scalp and Hair. Write 
Glover's, Dept. S, 
468 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

















MANGE 
MEDICINE 


Placed anywhere, Daisy Fly 
Killer attracts and kills flies. 
Guaranteed effective. Neat, con- 
venient — Cannot spill— Will 
not soil or injure anything. Lasts 
all season. 20c at all dealers. 
Harold Somers, Inc., 150 I 

Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 






















MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi 
° clans. Thousands of graduates. 40th yr 
cw, ~~ One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 

pital. Another saved $4100 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept.77, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
Please send free booklet and 16 sample lesson pages 


Name 
a — State 








Age... 
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Happy Relief From 


Painful Backache 
Caused by Tired Kidneys 


Many of those gnawing, nagging, painful back- 
aches people bleme on colds or strains are often 
caused by tired kidneys — and may be relieved 
when treated in the right way. 

The kidneys are Nature's chief way of taking 
excess acids and poisonous waste out of the blood. 
Most people pass about 3 pints a day or about 3 
pounds of waste. 

f the 15 miles of kidney tubes and filters don't 


work well, poisonous waste matter stays in the 
blood, These poisons may start nagging back- 
aches, rheumatic pains, leg pains, loss of pep and 


energy, getting up nights, swelling, puffiness un- 
der the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
used successfully by millions for over 40 years 
They give happy relief and will help the 15 miles 
of kidney tubes flush out poisonous waste from 
the blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 


FREE 


ENLARGEMENT 


Just to get acquainted, we will 
beautifully enlarge any snapshot, 
photo, Kodak picture, print or nega- 
tive to 5x7 inches FREE—if you en- 
close this ad with 10c for return mailing. 
Information on a FREE frame with hand 
tinting in natural colors sent immediately. 
Your original returned with your free en- 
largement. Look over your pictures now and 
send your favorite snapshot or negative to- 
day as this free offer is limited. 

DEAN STUDIOS, Dept. 278, 118 N. 15th St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


Wash Your Dog With 
GLOVER’S 
| KENNEL and 


















< 






ae DOES MANY 
=" THINGS FOR HIM! 


>= 
Ae Cleanses thoroughly; removes 


# Dossy Odor; kills Fleas and Lice; deodorizes; 
adds lustre to coat. Economical! Try it! 


Mare: ELECTRIC FENCE 


Fully Approved by Wisconsin Indus.Com. 

Imagine! An Electric Fencer, fully approved, 
foronly $9.75. Amazing invention 
develops remarkable new-type 
Electric Fencer—at sensation- 
al new low price. Costs dollars 
less to own—instal!—operate. 

Holds all ivectce i oe - 

cells—SA jependable, 

Tae. Agents wanted. Get facts. Write today. 








Commonweaitth, Dept. Z-967,Cincinnati, Ohio 








AO ITCHING | 


o. Relief This Fast Way a7 Money Gack 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, pimples, ath- 
lete’s foot, scales, scabies, rashes and other exte tally 
caused skin troubles, use world-famous, cooling, anti- 
septic, liquid D.D.D. Prescription, Greaseless, 
stainless. Soothes irritation and quickly sons intense 
itching. 35c trial bottle proves it, or money back. Ask 
your druggist today for D.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


TOXITE KILLS 


Kill red mites quick . Also lice, fleas, bed bugs, and 
coccidiosis. Spray disease away with bonte. Sold by 
dealers everywhere. Write for _— book. 

Trusiow Poultry Farm, Box1 Chestertown, Md. 
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somewhat larger and 
more birth; that they made 
better gains than purebreds. 

The percentage of stillborn (dead) 
pigs was smaller among crossbreds. 
Crossbred pigs averaged about three or 
four pounds heavier than purebreds at 


(Continued from page 
crossbreds were 


vigorous at 


weaning time. The weaning weight of 
crossbred litters averaged higher than 


purebred litters, partly be- 
and partly be- 
more 


comparable 
of larger pig size 
litters 


cause 
cause crossbred averaged 
pigs at weaning. 

In the feedlot, 
about .09 to 
than purebreds and reached a weight of 
225 pounds on 25 to 30 less pounds of 


feed. 


HAY DRYING 

ARTIFICIAL hay drying 
make progress and to make better hay, 
but has reached the point where a 
dryer is within the reach of any but the 


gained 
per day 


crossbred pigs 


.12 pounds more 


continues to 
not 


larger farms. 

Something new in the field of artificial 
the experimental work being 
carried on at the 


drying is 
University of Tennessee 
where haymows are built in such a way 
that air can be blown up through wilted 
hay put into the Hay thus cured 
retains green color and parent 
of Vitamin A. 

This calls for a special type of hay- 
mow, with air ducts built into the mow 
floor. On the roof of the barn is a solar 
heat absorber built of 28-gauge galvan- 
ized sheet steel. The absorber is really 
another roof placed on top of the barn 
Before the air is forced through the 
it first passes under this 


mows. 
carotene, 


roof. 
hay in the 
solar heat absorber. 

Samples of hay analyzed show that the 


mow, 


barn-dried hay averages 2.39 more 
leaves, 19° more green color and a qual- 


ity of about one grade and class better 
than field-dried hay cut from the same 
field at the same time. The barn-dried 
hay, when fed to laboratory rats, appar- 


4 


on roof 


Barn with “absorber” 


JULY 


ently contained three times more Vitamin 
A than field-dried hay. 

The cost of blower, motor, lumber, 
hardware and labor for equipping a barn 
for drying an annual crop of 20 tons of 
hay is about $300. That figure is sup- 
plied by John W. Weaver, Jr., and C. E. 
Wylie, who told about their Tennessee 
experimental work at the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers last winter in Chicago. 

They said that the cost of operating 
this system (not counting labor) in dry- 
ing about 200 tons of hay during the last 
three seasons has averaged 86 cents per 
dry ton, with electricity costing two cents 
per kilowatt hour. Their records show 
that the labor requirements for this barn- 
drying system are about the same as for 
the field-drying method. 


GADGETS 

A HOMEMADE sled, made of two dis- 
carded road-scraper blades fastened to- 
gether in a V-shape and mounted under 
an old automobile frame, is used by Wil- 
liam Johnson, Adams county. Indiana, to 
kill perennial weeds. The blades are set 





Johnson’s weed-killing sled 


so as to penetrate and slide under the 
surface of the ground (about five inches 


deep a 
With this he goes over the weed patches 
often enough to prevent top growth— 


sometimes every ten or 12 days. The sled 
cuts off all plants to a uniform depth, 
can be left in the field where it is con- 
venient to hitch to, 

@ No more opening of gates for Oscar 
Bebout, McLean county, Illinois, who 
drives his truck and car in and out of 
his pastures over a livestock guard built 
from old railroad rails laid across a con- 
crete pit four feet deep, ten feet long 
(the width of the gate), and eight feet 
wide. 

The rails are spaced eight inches apart, 
bolted in the middle to a 2 x 6, and tied 
together at the ends with rods. Washers 
are slipped over the rod between the rails 
to keep the rails from spreading. 

An ordinary farm gate is used along- 
side this cattle guard to take livestock in 
and out of the pasture. 


FRUIT 

NEED a low-cost storage house for fruit? 

Try using a retired railroad refrigerator 

car. That’s what Carl Schweikert, Hop- 

kins, Michigan, did. He bought the car 
Milwaukee, had it set off on a siding 
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Schweikert’s cold storage house 


at the nearest point to his orchard, took 
off the scrap iron and sold it to a junk 
dealer, hauled the 12-ton car to his 
orchard with a rubber-tired tractor. 

The refrigerator car cost him $175 in 
Milwaukee. There was no charge for 
rail transportation to Kalamazoo. From 
Kalamazoo to Hopkins, switching and 
transportation amounted to $9.82. For 
timbers and blocking he paid $6.00. For 
jacking and moving one and one-quarter 
miles, plus labor, his cost was $42. These 
items totalled $232.82. For scrap iron, 
at $9 per ton, he got $92.93. The net 
cost, therefore, was $139.89. 

Part of this car is chilled with ice. Air 
is forced over the ice by use of a large 
rotary fan mounted inside one _ ice 
bunker. The rest of the car is used 
as a weighing and receiving room for 
Schweikert’s peaches. Here peaches were 
held from September 9 to October 5, 
during which time the market price had 
more than doubled on 2,500 bushels. 
After the peaches were removed and sold, 
apples were placed in the car. 


LEGUMES IN CORN 

FOR a long time southern farmers were 

told to plant legumes in their corn with 

the final cultivation. Now they are told 

not to do it, with one or two exceptions. 
Why not? Recent research results in 

Alabama have shown that, ordinarily, 

(Continued on page 56) 








“One boy is hard of hearing” 
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double the capacity at one-third the cost. 
And special new tubes cut current drain 
down to one-third. 

In addition, these low-drain tubes com- 
bine with the new high-output speaker 
to give unequalled tone and performance at 
the price. Now you can enjoy all the 
convenience, economy and reliability of 
an electric set. See the beautiful new cab- 
inets...the sensational Philco values... 
now on display at your Philco dealer's. 


Mail Coupon NOW 
for Free Bookiet and details of Free 
Trial, Easy Payment, Trade-in 
Allowance Offer. No obligation. 







Gives You FinestTone, Greatest 
Performance and Convenience 


New Farm Radio inventions, developed by Philco en- 
gineers, now bring you amazing new savings and con- 
venience! No more wet batteries to buy and recharge ... 
no wind chargers. Philco Battery Block gives almost 
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of battery cost 
and current drain! 





MODEL 
90 CB 


Batrery Block 
$5 Extra 





FREE COUPON! 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 21 ' 
Tioga and C Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Please send me, FREE and without obligation, i 
literature describing the new 1940 Philco Farm { 
Radios. Also full details of your Free Trial, Easy 
Payment, Trade-In Allowance Offer. I 





Address 


or R.F. OE 





Name ! 
l 
i 





Town State Jj 


ee 
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Salesmen Wanted 


Immediately 








Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, 
Maryland, New England, Colorado, Utah 
and Pacific Coast. 


| }—y, JOURNAL and FARMER'S WIFE 
now have several permanent, well-paying, 
all-the-year-around positions open for reliable, 
steady men in the states named above. The 
work is easy and most agreeable. Farmers are 
the finest folks on earth to deal with, and all our 
men have to do is to travel the country districts 
taking orders for the lowest priced, easiest sell- 
ing and most necessary farm proposition in the 
world. Previous selling experience desirable, but 
not required. Applications desired only from 
honest, truthful, respectable men, with some 
knowledge of farming, who are willing to be away 
from home and who will work six days a week. 


The selling plan is new, unusual and effec- 
tive. All men hired will be given s ial 
individual training in the field, before being 
allowed to travel alone. Also, there is quick 
advancement for men who make good. 
Write at once, stating age, qualifications for 
position, business experience, whether you 
own or have the use of an automobile and 
when you can start. 
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Sales Department 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Washington Square, 





| 


| clogging and gumming 





Make Hay Rain or Shine 
) 


with DELLINGER 
| Hay Chopper 







| Special 
| Molasses 
| Pump on 
Dellinger -_ 


Combina- : 

tion Silo 5 to 30 H.P 
peed Write for Free Bulletin 
delivers and mixes molasses with hay inside silo—prevents 
Use this durable machine for 
in spring and summer, corn ensilage in fall. 





rass cro 
Bail bearing—enclosed gears 
DELLINGER MFG. COMPANY, 737 N. Prince St., Lancaster, Pa. 





Page Portable Milker Saves 


work 






Costs less. Milks 15-20 cows an 
hour. Quickly, easily cleaned. San- 
itary — nickel silver only metal to 
touch milk. Safe—suction gauge. 
High-speed device, 3rd cow attach 

ment. Visible milking — no costly 
pipe lines. Gas or electric. Write for 
free colorful catalog. Pioneer Mfg. 
Co., Dept. MM-79 West Allis, Wis. 
















' 
Three capacities: 10, 14 and 20 
feet. Accurate set works, pos- 
or power 
power— 


ners use old auto engine. 
eich iy— 0 i 
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NO LAY-OFF 
from GALLED 
rence” ( SHOULDERS 


Wilson, Wyoming 








“Swelling reduced quickly 
with Absorbine”’ 


‘“‘We put 7 soft Percherons on a 90-day road- 
building job and didn't lay off one during all that 
time from galled shoulders or sore necks. That's 
because we 


them twice daily with 
Absorbine before start- 
ing. When any swelling 
showed, we just applied 
Absorbine 2 or 3 times 
atnightandthe swelling 
quickly went down!” 


rubbed 










Use for sprains, swell- 
ing and as a wash or 
brace. Antiseptic. Get 
a bottle today. At drug 
gists, $2.50. 





ABSORBINE speeds 
blood through muscles, 


tendons to carry off con Ww. F. Young, Inc 
gestion faster! Springfield, Mass. 


— ABSORBINE 


For relief of Your Own Strains, Muscular 
Aches and Pains, use Absorbine Jr. 








Get your free copy of the 


“MARCH of 


DIESEL 


\ Pictures Diesel’s wide usage, and many in 
‘> teresting applications. Describes Hemph 
Diese! and Diesel-electric training for me- 
chanically minded men. FREE 


HEMPHILL DIESEL SCHOOLS 


NN WED) Won with 
Car 


a | 
Schools also in— 
ton. Detroit 
Memphis. Seattle 


6.6. 





Vancouver 











Los Angeles: 20! an Fe 
Hustler can start earning $25-$30 weekly; 
increase rapidly. Nothing new. Now over 
8000 Rawleigh Routes. Many do $3,000- 
$5,000 annual business in daily 
necessities. All backed 
by world-wide industry. 
Stocks, equipment, sup- 
plied on credit. Write 
for information how 
to start in business on our capital. 


W. T. RAWLEIGH CO., Dept. G-43-FJN. Freeport, Ill. 


FARM REUEF! 


Here’s farm relief no farmer can afford to 
be without—EN-AR-CO (Japanese style) 
OIL. Stimulates local circulation for the 
relief of pains of Neuralgia, Sprains, Sore 
Muscles, Fatigue and Exposure, also the 
discomfort of Head Colds and Bronchial 
Irritation. EN-AR-CO has been doing it for 
over 50 years. Best insurance against @ 

today 











crop of troubles. Get EN-AR-CO 
U.S.A. and get your quick pain relief . ... 
NATIONAL REMEDY CO. NEW YORK 





Fruit Growers, Poultrymen. 

1 & 2 Cylinders = 
High Wheels. Rubber op 0 big 
Stee] Tires. Walk or Ride. | 







Mow Hay 
and Lawns 







Do Belt Work—Free Catalog |’ 
STANDARD ENGINE CO. = 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
3230 Como Ave. 





New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
140 Cedar St. 


2412 Market St. 








= 

Hold Your Grain 
in Midwest Bins this year for higher 
prices. Can be sealed as 
on loans. Agents wanted. 
for particulars. 

Midwest Steel Products Co. 
736 Delaware Kansas City, Mo. 


— _ aD 
AUTO-DIESEL 
Master a trade. Let us train you to be an expert Auto-Diese! 


Mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost to you is 
reasonable. We pay your fare to Nashville. For free catalog write 


Nashville Auto - Diesel School, Dept. 42, Nashville, Tenn. 











Need more chicks? See what the country’s 
leading hatcherymen offer in the ‘Farmers’ 
Trading Post.” 
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(Continued from page 55) 
legumes such as cowpeas, soybeans and 
velvet beans, planted in corn with the 
last cultivation, reduce the corn yield 
more than they are worth. 


Two exceptions are crotolaria in very 
early corn, and most any summer legume 
with corn on poor land where. after all, 
corn should not be planted because it 


makes so little. Otherwise. don’t do it. 


SOY HAY 


\ PROBLEM for some but not for all 
is curing soybean hay. More and more 
the grain binder is getting the job of 
cutting soybeans for hay. In some cases 
the binder uses no twine. no bundle 


carrier. If the soybeans are a good crop. 


a binder will kick out untied bundles so 
that windrows are practically unbroken 
and “fat” enough for protection against 
rain and sun. 

On John Miller's farm near Dyer, 
Indiana, soybeans are cut with a binder, 
bound into bundles. shocked and left in 
thre field until needed for feeding. 
Miller's cattle eat this hay better than 


sovbe in hav from the mow, Some of the 


hay stays in the shock until winter. 

Rain and snow do not hurt cocks of 
soybean hav left out in the field) over 
winter, says William Binder. Lake county. 
Indiana. He brings it in only as needed. 

In 1937 he put some in the barn and 
left some in the field. and found that the 
cows liked the hay left out better than 
that in the barn. So. in 1938. he left 
all the soybean hay out in cocks. 

On Boot Brothers’ dairy farm. Salem 


county. New Jersey. soybeans are left in 


shocks in the field and hauled in for 
feeding as needed after the cows are 
taken off pasture in fall. This hay is 


chopped. fed with beet pulp and grain. 


STRAW SILO 

THREE HOURS of labor is all it cost J. 
P. McCrary to build a 30-ton silo for sur- 
plus silage corn on Rosewood Dairy Farm 
in Buncombe county, N. C.. last fall. He 
paid $20 for 60 bales of straw needed 
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and 
as bedding for his Guernsey cows. Silo 
or no silo, he would have had to buy the 
straw. 

He stacked the bales in a tight circle. 
bound them with heavy wire, filled the 
inner space with silage enough to feed 





WMeCrary’s baled straw silo 


20 cows for two months. As the silage 
was fed out, the top bales were used to 
bed the cattle. The silage was as good 
as that in a permanent silo alongside. 
Two men built the silo as fast as the 
cutter filled it. Next fall, when he builds 
another. he will wet down the inside of 


the bales. 

DIPPING SHEEP 

YOUR sheep need dipping? You haven't 
any dipping tank? It would cost you too 
much to build one? 

Maybe the solution to that problem lies 
in a plan like the one used by sheep 
growers in Linn county, Missouri. There, 
a year ago last February, the Linn County 
Sheep Breeders’ Association built a 
traveling dipping tank at a cost of $125. 
The tank was mounted on an old truck 


chassis. A manager was employed to 


The Linn county dipping tank comes to a member’s farm 


1939 sd 


operate the tank and the outfit started to 
do things. 

In the first year, the outfit dipped 7,000 
head of sheep and lambs for scab, ticks 
and lice at a cost of 7 cents a head. In 
a few weeks this outfit cleaned up sheep 
scab, then started on ticks and lice. 

This is about the way the plan works 
out: The operator pulls up to a man’s 
farm and in 30 minutes has the tank set 
up and ready to run the sheep through. 
When being dipped for ticks and lice, 
they go through it at the rate of one 
per minute; for scab, two sheep in three 
minutes. The charge for ticks and lice 
is 10 cents a ewe; for scab, 20 cents. The 
operator géts half the amount charged 
for dipping. 

A sheep of average size takes about 
two gallons of dip out of the tank. Re- 
serve dip left in the tank at one farm is 
taken to the next. Sheep need to be 
dipped only once. The dip used contains 
an arsenical which remains in the wool 
and kills future hatches of ticks and lice. 

The association 
keeps up tires and all 
equipment on the dip- 
ping tank trailer (it 
is pulled behind a 
car), and the opera- 
tor furnishes gas and 
upkeep on his car. 

Before the tank 
was installed, only 
about 300 head of 
sheep were dipped in 
Linn county. Flock 
owners who dipped 
their sheep last year 
for the first time said 
the animals immedi- 
ately began to im- 
prove in health, and 
that the wool was 
much better than it 
had been in previous 
years. 

Linn county won the National Sheep 
Improvement Contest in 1925 for having 
improved the lamb crop and wool quality 
more rapidly than other counties. This 
was largely due to the activities of the 
Linn County Sheep Breeders’ Association, 
born in 1919, when wool dropped from 
60 cents to 16 cents a pound following 


the war. 


LOCKERS 
\ BIG signboard along the highway as 
you go into Ashland, Nebraska, from the 
East, carries this message: “Better meat 
at less cost by killing the meat you raise 
and storing it in our frosty lockers.” 
Then follows the name of a firm which 
rents refrigerated lockers to farmers. 

The message on that sign does a pretty 
good job of summing up the advantages 
of refrigerated lockers which, starting in 
the West, have swept eastward across the 
country in the past few years. Until 
something better comes along, their use 
will continue to increase. 

To get an idea of the refrigerated 
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locker idea in action, take a look at the 
Mutual Cold Storage Plant at Broadway, 
Virginia. Last year this cooperative, 
which serves fruit growers in that section 
of the Shenandoah Valley, spent $150,000 
to build an addition and put in a modern 
locker plant containing 250 refrigerated 
lockers which are rented by farmers at 
rates anywhere from 50 cents to $1.25 
per month, depending on the size. On a 
yearly basis, the rate is $5 to $12 per 
locker. 

Along with the lockers, a modern 
slaughter house was built where meat 
animals can be killed and cut up for 
customers. A modern processing and 
cutting room is a part of the equipment. 

After an animal is butchered, the meat 
is first put into the chill room where it 
is held at a temperature of 35° to 36° F. 
After it is chilled, it is taken to the 





| 


processing and cutting room where it is | 


cut and wrapped, and from there to the 
freezing room where the meats are 
quickly and thoroughly frozen. The 





Cutting meat for patron at Broadway locker plant 


temperature in this room is 20° to 25° 
below zero. 


From the freezing room the meats are | 


taken to the locker room. The meat be- 
longing to each individual is placed in 
his own locker to which he has a key 
that gives him access whenever he wants 
to draw meat out for use at home. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 
SOMEBODY was bound to produce a 
bulletin on the electric fence and its bear- 
ing on farm management, and somebody 
has done it—two somebodies, in fact. 
They are Maine’s agricultural engineer, 
M. G. Huber, and Maine’s dairy special- 
ist, R. F. Talbot. 

Their bulletin puts the electric fence 
right where it belongs in pasture man- 
agement on farms, tells how to put up 
and operate electric fences, how to train 
animals to electric fences. 

What do they say about homemade de- 
vices? Nothing good. “Practically all 
losses that have occurred with energized 
fences have been the result of so-called 
homemade devices,” they say. 
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Frick Threshers are of welded 
steel construction, fitted with 
roller and bali 8, pressure 
lubrication, heavy cylinder of 
1 diameter, spe- 
cially de- 
signed cyl- 


—— inder and 
' concave teeth, defiect- 
ing and pat- 


ented roller- 
gravity clean- 
High efficiency under all 
conditions has made_ Frick 
machines the choice of farmers 
and custom threshermen 
throughout the country. 

an iv your copy of the Frtck 
Steel Thresher Catalogue * Better 
Profits by Better Threshing." 



















Big cash 
profits foryou; full 
or spare time. Over 
250 household necessities 
—things people must buy. 
Proven fast sellers; st y 
repeaters. No experience 
needed. Earnings start 
very first day with Com- 
plete Display Outfit and 
my groves money-mak- 
ing Plan. Get a Ford 
Tudor Sedan or $500 
cash as bonus. Big, 
reliable old-estab- 
lished company. 
Full particulars 
mail free. Just 
send postcard. 
E. J. MILLS 
9589 Monmouth Ave. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 












LowestPrices! 


FORDS 
MILKERS 


The 
“SEMI-TRAILER” 





New,improved models, betterthan 
ever. Most economical. Milksfast- 
er, cleaner Fewest parts, Cleans 
itself automatically. Thousands of 
satisfied users. Easyterms,WRITE 
MYERS-SHERMAN CO. 
1306 E. 12th Streator, Illinois 
an | 


EDWARDS co; 


Look better, last longer, 
costiess. Protection from 
fire, lightning, wind and 
© weather. Send roof measure- 
ments today for money-saving 
price, freight paid. Ask for Catalog 94-F. 

THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
701-751 BUTLER ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 


3. KILL WEEDS 


WITH 2000 FLAME 
— FREE 46 PAGE BOOK 2 — 
Is the wonderful @ 
AEROIL BURNER with 
its 2000° flame kills all 
weeds, and solves 99 other farm problems. & 
SOLD ON FREE TRIAL. Write AEROIL 


Wes New York Dept.12 


Electric 
or 
Ges Eagine 









i 
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NEURITIS 


Relieve Pain In Few Minutes a Money Back 


To relieve the torturing, pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor's formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
cruel pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don't suffer. 

trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 
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Leghorns -Reds-Rocks-Wyandottes 
New Hampshires-Hallcross (Gossbred) Chicks 








All chicks produced from flocks # 
tested for Pullorum Disease (B.W. D.) ~+ 

f by the Official State testing agency 
of one of the six New England States. with + 
NO REACTORS FOUND F 
Tube Agglutination tested + 
_within the preceding calendar year. 


4 
iis 
“WELL BRED/-"WELL BREEDERS” ) 


**Never a week without a hatch" since 1927 
Pullorum Free by State Test since 1928 

Quality chicks since 1911. Catalogue free 

We ship prepaid, and guarantee 100% live dell 

HALL’S Chicks have been selected 

by the Agricultural Committee for the 


POULTRY FARM OF TOMORROW 
at the New York World’s Fair, 1939. 


Hall Bros. Hatchery, Inc. Box 83, Wallingford, Conn. 
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@ 11-71. 
NEW HAMPSHIRES 


Direct from the breed- 
ing Chicks 
with to live 






source. 
vitality 


well and grow rapidly 
during 
Sexed 


hot weather. 
chicks available; 
also strong, 
fast growing 
NEW HAMPSHIRE og we CROSSES 
tor broilers Week y » hatches. 
Visit our hanes No. 23 
at World's Poultry Congress 


Hubbard Farms 
Box 3 WALPOLE, N. H. 


ELLERVILLE CHICKS 











FREE 


CATALOGUE 


SEND FOR 
YOuRS 

















SPECIAL UALITY — All breeders care- 
fully culled & blood-tested. Order direct 
from ad. or write for our new catalog. Sat- 
isfaction & safe arrival guaranteed. Will 
ship COD if desired. 100 500 1000 


Large Type S. C. W. Legs.$6.00 $30.00 $60.00 
6.25 


White & Barred Plymouth Rocks. . 30.50 60.00 
wow Hampshire Reds 6.50 31.50 61.00 
«juality Heavy Mixed 6.00 30.00 60.00 

12.00 60.00 120.00 


Large Type Sexed Legs. (90% guar 
Hatching Experience. 


Box J. McAlisterville. Pa. 
| WORLD'S OLDEST, GREATEST STRAIN) ST, | WORLD'S OLDEST, GREATEST STRAIN) STRAIN 


BARRED acm ROCKS 


Combines Eggs, Beauty, Meat. 

Customer certified laying rep« 

up to 357 eggs in year, 148 eggs 148 ‘ns 

laying oy 113 days, flock averages “yD be 

eggs. World famous wherever Profits, Liv 

Quick Growth and Heav y Laying are appre: iate 1. 
d. V 


P 
BREEDERS. 


a Cockerels $2.00-100. 30 Yrs 


. LAUVER, Prop., 


PARKS 










J. W. Parks & Sens, Box 2, Altoona, Pa. 





10 BREEDS. For MORE EGGS and GREATER PROFITS get our 


From one of America’s 


and big money making strains. 
SEXED finest poultry breeding institutions. $1 
CHICKS per 100 books order. FREE CATLOG 5 ow 
BOOTH FARMS, #0: 907 CLINTON, MO. 100 up 





COCKERELS LOW 

SOLOMIAL AS PER 100... $2.89 
WORLDS LARGEST HATCHERIES 

Day-old males, pullets, straight run in 

Cc leading breeds. Lowest prices. Blood tested. Hatches year 
onend, Four weeks’ livability guarantee. Catalog FREE. 
COLONIAL POULTRY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo., or 
Florence, Colo., or Shenandoah, ‘lowa, or Cullman, Ala. 


DO-IT-WITH SQUABS 


Spondity goteed ce — 
25 DAYS. 
for ordinary pul ‘aa fuxury markete want all the squabs 
you can ship, every day in year? Go after thie desirable, 
profitable trade now. Write postcard, get eye-opening free 


picture RICE FARM, 300 H. St., Melrose, Mass. 





CLOVER VALLEY “Master Bred” Chicks at reduced 
prices. Produced by one of America’s Oldest established 
firms. At it 33 years. Extra quality: 25 breeds. Thou- 
sands weekly. Sexed chicks $2.99 up; aegned $4.95 up 
Thousands Hybrids—also Turkey Poults. Get low prices, 
discounts, free catalog, livability guarantee. Clover Val- 
ley Poultry Farm & Hatchery, Box 77, Ramsey, Ind 





Display Advertisements of poultry, baby chicks, 
eggs, livestock and pet stock, $5.60 an agate line, 
$78.40 an inch, minimum 5 lines. Classified Ad- 
vertisements without display type or illustrations, 70 
cents a word, minimum, 20 words. Initials, single 
letters and figures count as words. Copy must reach 
us by the 1st of the month preceding the month 
of publication. Cash must accompany order. 
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Baby ¢ Weekly 




































ATZ'S FAMOTl ( HIX—2 200 000 hix 
Barre Buff & Whit tocks: Rhode Island Reds: Buff 
Or gtons; 8 Lace i & White Wyandottes; Big 
I h White Leghorns, Beautiful Dark Brown Leg- 
horns, Rose & Single Comb: Buff Leghorns; White, Buff 
Black M reas (Big Type Blue Andalusians, 
4 a aa a ’ Prices are wiys line We urge 
1 to get r € Cat n Colors before buy- 
4 [ature $ k I itested fa. of 1938. We 
tee ) € elivery and pay postage; also 
( I i ( irantee Ve specialize in Day-Old 
I et und s. Our Sexers actual test rated 
irate Atz ¢ irantees 1 that when bet- 
te ! are é ATZ's Will Hatch Them. Prices 
) 4 s Mamr tl Hatcheries Dept 15, 
H gburg I ni 
OUR FAMOUS BLOODED CHICKS hatched in 
wor 3s largest ibators have no superior. Sensational 
egy e, qu maturing t ers insure high 
ts. Price t Te pa A Q ity Leghorns 
4 St ck Re M ca Orpingtons, 
\ te Wya Aust Ss. I Wyan- 
es, White ¢ $7.50 1 $5.50: Assort- 
ed S4 AAA ) per 100 higher 
\ I 1 Te te s on Pullets, 
Male Hyt I W 167, Louisville, 
Ke ( 
\ { GUAI STEED « Seyn ir Sexed 
Pullet ( f nme » shipment AA Grade 
I re Buff, White Rocks White Wyandottes, 
l f Ort g &6.90-100 illets SS.00, Cockerels 
$6.45; Eng \ te, Buff vn Leghorns, Anconas 
S$6.90-1 J et bs 75: Cockerels 82.00 A Grade 
eX bree $6.40-100. Write for prices 
k ck Wep postage, guarantee 
r r € s p Oop 
Seymour Hatcher Box 47, Seymour, Indiana 
PRICES CUT § tos ndred on Greensburg 
I nitested ¢ k for r A grade 
I e White, Buff Ros ottes, Orping- 
t White, Buff, Brown rn An¢ is 8$6.25-100 
Heavy Mixe $5.40; Ass ai 90. White, Buff Minor- 
yi AA ¢ per 100 more. Heavy breed pullets 
s 86.50; Light Breed Pullets $12.95; Cock- 
ed chicks AA grade only pay postage, 
live delivery ship COD 
zy Hatchery, Box &, Greensbi Indiana 
YEW LOW SUMMER {ICES on Dubois chicks 
Prompt shipment : a ah sh White, Br Buff Leg- 
rns, Anconas, White, Buff, Black Minorcas, $6.40-100; 
Pullets $12.45-100; Cockerels $2.85-100. Barred, White, 
Buff Rocks, Wya )ttes, Reds, Orpingtons 86.40-100; 
Pullets 38 50-1 10; Cockerels $6.40. Heavy Mixed $5.40- 
100; Assorted $4.90. We pay postage, guarantee 100% 
ve delivery W ll ship COD. Dubois County Hatchery, 
Box 570, Huntingburg, Indiana 
PU LLETS—He! AAAA Mating, Lemmen's large 
Leghorns. We import annually direct from Tom Barron 
in England 04 e@ sired, range grown, individually 
selected birds, bloodtested eggbred stock Inspection 
privilege. Special) prices. Order now, delivery any time 
Lemmen Leghorn Farm, Box 304F, Holland, Mich 
CHICKS. Thousands immediately. White, Brown Leg- 
horns Anconas; White Barred Rocks: Reds; Wyan- 
dottes; Orpingtons; 35.45 Leghorn Pullets, $10.95. 
Heavy Pullets, $8.05. Cockerels, 86.45. Heavy assorted, 
S4.905 Lights, $3.95. Surplus ca icks, all breeds, $2.05 
Postpaid. Sadie Stouffer Hatche Waddams Gove, Ill 
SUMMER PRICES ON DAVIS CHICKS. Barred, 
Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 


Buff Leghorns, Anconas 3$6.50-100; 


English White, Brown 
7 will ship COD 


500-331.75. We pay postage 





Davis Poultry Farm, Route 17-C, Ramsey, Ind 
LOW SUMMER PRICES for Salem ‘'Profit’’ AA grade 
chicks. Barred, White, Buff Rocks; Wyandottes; Reds; 
Orpingtons; White, Buff, Brown Leghorns; Anconas 
$6.45-100. We pay postage, will ship COD 
Salem Hatchery, Box 10, Salem, Indiana 
BIG BARRON AAA WHITE LEGHORNS, 85.90. 
Pullets, $10.95 Cockerels $3.00, postpaid. Two weeks 
pullets, §$ 5, eollect Pedigree sired Money-back 
guarantee Heiman's Hatchery Montrose Mo 
MAMMOTH. PEKIN DUCKLINGS Twenty-five, 
$4.50: Fifty, $8.50; Hundred, 316.50; Five Hundred, 
$80.00. Literature 
rulip City Duck Farm, Holland, Michigan 
WHITE HOLLAND BABY POULTS—From Large 
gorous, Thrifty Stock Reduced Prices June, July. 
C atalogue free 
Goshen Poultry Farm, Goshen Indiana. 
H} L M S LOW SUMMER PRICES hocks, Reds, 
W yandottes, Leghorns, $6.90 postpaid. Officially tested. 
Free Bulletin s Hi: atching all year 
Illinois Hatchery, Metropolis, Ill 
THOUSANDS BIG ENGLISH LEGHORN pullets all 


ages. Pedigree sired. Range Kaised. Inspection privilege. 
Yearling he ns 
Central Farms Hatchery, Zeeland, Michigan. 
TED WHITE LEGHORN PULLETS, range 
from 6 weeks to laying age. Reasonable prices, 
free catalog Zeeland Hatchery, Zeeland, Mich 
DUCKLINGS. White $12 hundred. Excellent 
layers. Pekins, 315 
Burnh: .m s Duck |} 
TURKEY WORLD —An illustrated 
devoted exclusively to turkey raising. $1.00 a year. 
Turkey World, Desk E. Mount Morris, Illinois 
ILTRY HOUSE BLUE PRINT PLAN BOOK. Free 
with 5-year subscription at $1.00 
Everybodys Poultry Magazine, Dept. 54, Hanover, Pa. 
CHICK RAISERS make extra money selling our Chicks 
to neighbors Write 
Jackson County Hatchery, Box 14, Seymour, Indiana. 
FALL CHICKS!! Write for unusual prices and discounts 
for July, August and September chic 
Chestnut Hatchery, Chestnut 


SELEC 
grown, 


runners, 


arm, North Collins, N. Y 


monthly magazine 
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Illinois 








PHOTO FINISHING 








NOTICE: Do not matl films tn ordinary envelopes. Wrap 
well, tte y, and put addre both inside and out- 
side of package 


securel 


ROLLS DEVELOPED and two beautiful double weight 
professional enlargements and eight guaranteed never- 
fade dated deckled edge prints, all for 25e coin. Two-day 
service guaranteed. Address your orders to Kay's Photo 
Service, 438 Ray Bldg., La Crosse, Wisconsin, Gratifying 
service since 1920 
ONE 6'44x8' WIDE BORDER 

colored enlargement 


LARGEMENT or one 5x7 hand 
with each roll developed and 8 prints 25c. 36 exposure 





~EMBOSSI D EN- 








roll developed and 36-3',x4% enlargements 81.35 18 
exposure roll 75¢ 
Vidor 321-0 Hennepin, Minneapolis, Minn 
INTRODUCTORY “OF FERS—Any roll developed and 
two prints each negative 25c—or any roll developed and 
two 5x7 Special enlargements best negatives 25ce. Special 
kadeproof Automatic Process insures sharper, ¢ rer 
lifetime prints. Specify offer wanted. Reprints 3c each 
SuperFoto Films, Dept. 17, Kansas City, Mo 
FILMACHINE DEVELOPED and your choice 


ROLL 
1) S Finerfotos 
ments: or (2) 16 guaranteed Fi 
and one beautiful oil colored er 


and 2 Professional Bromide Enlarge- 
erfotos or (3) 8 Finerfotos 


ilargement, 25c. Order by 








number. Prompt Service 
Finerfotos, Box S-898, Minneapolis, Minn 
FREE, GET-Acquainted roll offer. Send any 6 or 8 expo- 
sure roll today for quick developing and 2 DeLuxe enlarge- 
ments free with this ad and 1l0c to help cover cost of 


and mailing 

Dean Studios 
HIGHEST QU 
Developed and printed and your cl 


handling 
Dept Omaha, Nebr 
ALITY VELOX reprints 2c each 

ce of one professional 


1044, 











oil colored enlargement or two hy 88 enlargements 25« 
15 years prompt, reliable service 

Snapshot Finishers, Box 191-C, Minneapolis, Minn 
THE PHOTO MILL Immediate Service! No Delay! 
Roll de eloped, earefully printed and cl atte of two be: au- 
tiful 5x7 professional enl: irge men ts, one tinted enl 
ment, or eight reprints—for /e coin R Paar ce eacl 

The Photo Mill, Box 629- i6, Minneapolis, Minn 

FINER FINISHING. Rolls develo ped and printed with 





One Colored Enlargement, 

ments. All for 25¢ (coin Gen 

Moentone Superior quality 
Moen Ex Phot » Service, Ls 





or two professional en: 
line, Nationally km 


a Crosse, Wis 











‘AMERA "ROLL DEVELOP! D and 2 deep view prints 
a each exposure, 25c. 35mm _ fine grain and 36 3',x4t' 
glossy enlargements, $1.25. Immediate Service. Satis- 


faction guaranteed 

Photolab, Box 5544, ¢ 
AST! All your snapshots in natural 
8 Natural Color Prints, only 25ce 
beautiful 


Dept. X 
colors. Roll 
Reprints, 3c. 


hicago, 
AT L 
developed 
Amazingly 


Natural Color Photo, Janesville, Wisconsin 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Beautiful Professional Enlargements 25c. ery quick 


Expert workmanship 
Perfect Film Service 
TWO BEAUTIFUL Professional 
largements, eight lifetime prints, 25c 

Film mailers Free 


service 
, Wisconsi n 

» Weight En- 
areful 


Lat 


Double 
Prompt—¢ 


rosse, 


May's Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 


T “HOU SANDS who are ch: inging g to Willard’s 
the style leaders of 1939. Roll de- 

veloped, 2 prints each negative only 25c oll 
coupon. Willard Studios, Box 3536-P, Cleveland, Ohio 
TWO SE “PRINTS with every roll finished — 25c 
Reprints 2c 35 millimeter rolls enlarged to 3'4 x 
444—S31.00 1910-46 Emerson, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
SPARKLING SNAPSHOTS. Any 
8 sparkling prints, 2 beautiful enlargements 25c. 
3c each 

Ace Photo Service, - Box 2 2231 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 prints 
ment and valuable coupon, 5e 
service Janesville Film, A-21, Janesville, 
8 ENL ARGI MENTS—tilms deve loped plus" S enlarge- 
ments, 25c coin-—116 or smaller 

Enlarge Photo, Box x 791 Dept , Boston, 
FREE! Best sn: Apshot on attractive = ee Button with 
16 prints each roll 25¢ tT novelty premiums 

Novel-Ad Company, A-3327 North Ave., Chicago 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two sets prints plus enlargement 
coupon 25c. Reprints 3c. Over 1% reprints 24¢c. Jones 
Studios, Davenport, Iowa. ‘‘Where the West Begins.’ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 8 brilliant I adeproot Velox prints 
Enlargements 5e. Overnight 


JOIN THE 
Brilliantone Prints 


Ts OF 
each 
Brown Photo Company, 


“size roll developed 
Reprints 
'. Minnea polis, 1 Minn 
hand painted enlarge- 
Reprints 3c Fast 
Wisconsin 








Mass 








and two Professional 

service Young Photo Service, 431-C, Albany, N. ¥ 
ROLLS DEVELOPED, two prints each and two free 
enlargement coupons, 25c; reprints, 2c each; 100 or 


more, lc Summers’ Studio, , Unionville, Mo 
ROLL DEVE LOPE D—oOne print and one enlargement 
each negative 25c trial. 20 Reprints 25c 
Photo Products, X-10, 
LOPED, Eight Guaranteed prints, Two 
Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 
Peerless Photo Shop, Lat rosse, Wisconsin 
Two free enlargement coupons 
12 reprints 30c 


Maywood, Ill 





ROLL DEV 
Professional 
service 
ROL L S DEVELOPED. 
and 2 sets guaranteed fadeless prints 25c. 
P. eeko_ Pictures, Davenport, Iowa 
EXPERT FINISHING. One day service. Rolls de- 
veloped 16 Velox prints or 8 Velox prints, 2 2 enlargements 
25c. Expert Studios, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 
CHOOSE! Roll developed with two < azzling colored 
enlargements or sixteen prints only. 25¢ coin. 
International Photo Service, 588, LaCrosse, w isconsin . 


PROMPT SERVICE—Quality work; 2 beaut 














2 beautiful doutle- 
weight gloss enlargements, s guaranteed neverfade prints 
each roll 25 ccel Photos, Dubuque, Iowa 


GUARANTEED. Roll developed, 16 prints 25c; 20 
prints 25c. Photographic Christmas Cards, sample 10c 
Quality Photo Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. _ 
BEAUTITONE ENLARGEMENT, ‘Dime and Negative. 
Giant Snapshots, Inc., Dept, 604, ¢ yreen Bay, Wis 
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FARMER’S WIFE 








PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll, 25e. One colored or two 
Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. Sixteen 
reprints only 25c. Special!—Coupon for 8x10 enlargement 
given with every 25c worth Kodak finishing. One Day 
Service! Details and Film Mailers Free on request. 
American Studios, Dept. 106, LaCrosse, Wis. 


OVERN IGH iT! ! No waiting! 25c brings either 16 spark- 
ling Lifetime prints, one “Oilcolored’’ or 2 satin 5x7 
enlargements and 8 prints each expertly finished roll! 
20 glistening reprints 25c; 100—$1.00. Beautiful quality. 
No Waiting! Lifetone Studios, C-32, Des Moines, lowa, 








BETTER DEVELOPING: Immediate service; 8 genu- 
ine Velox prints, 2 doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Per- 





sonal handling. Watland Bros. Photo Service, 19, Blue 
Island, Illinois 
GENUINE ULTRAFINE GRAIN DEVELOPMENT 


eight beautiful Graphic-Art panel prints and 
5c. Reprints 3c. Fast service. 
Michigan. 


your film, 
2 Graphic-Art enlargements 2 
Graphic-Art Studios, Box 660-15 Jackson, 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two Beautiful doubleweight 
Professions al Enlargements, Eight Guaranteed Neverfade 
Prints, 25c. Fast service. 

I ake Photo Service, B-7, 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed work. Two beautiful 
Portrait Type “ee enlargements, eight never- 
fade gloss prints, each roll 2! 

Dubuque Film Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PROFESSIONAL ENLARGE- 
MENTS and 16 Supertone Velox fadeless prints from roll 
6 20 reprints 25c. Filmshop FJ2, Sweetwater, Texas. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c¢ coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements, 8 gloss prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 6, La Crosse, Wis. 


DEVELOPED, 2 glossy enlargements, 1 hand 
8 prints 25c coin. No delay 
Joliet, Tl. 


Arbor Photo Service, 57, 
FILM DEVE LOPING BARG. AIN! “Quickest Service! 
Sixteen prints or two enlargements and eight prints each 
Modern Studios, LaCrosse, Wis. 





LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 








25e 








ROLL 
colored, 











roll 25¢ 
21 REPRINTS 25¢. 100—$1.00. 20 prints « developed 
from roll 25« 16 prints 2 enlargements 25c 

Marvel Studio, Alb any, Wisc. 
FREE SNAPSHOTS. Mail This Ad. With two negatives 
for sample Artisto Snapshots in free photo album 


Ill 
your roll 


Rockford, 


ENL ARG EMENTS ‘from 


Artisto, Box 119-6, 





& SNAPPY 4x6 
Send 25 mail to 
Wisconsin Film Service, 


West Salem, Wis 





100 Reprints $1 00 
Nordskog, 57, 


Roll developed 
Maywood, Ill 


20 REPRINTS 25c 
with 16 prints 25c 


ROLLS DEVELOPED, immediate service, eight glossy 
prints and two beautiful double weight enlargements, 25c. 








Ace-Hi Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wis 
LIFE PHOTO FINISHING lasts a lifetime, Roll de 
veloped, 8 prints, 2 enlargements 25c. Prints 1 4c 
Life Photos, Hutchinson, Kansas. 
MAN AND WIFI to run local Coffee Agency. Earn- 
ings up to $175 a month. New Ford Sedan given you as 
bonus. I send complete outfit. You don't risk a penny. 


Details free 


Mills, 3289 Monmouth, ¢ ‘incinnati, Ohio. 


business selling wi widely 
Complete line 


WANTED—Man to start in 
known products to satisfied consumers 





Sales way up this year. Largest company; established 
ISS9. Big earnings No experience needed. Write for 
free particulars Rawleigh’s, Box G-1-FJN, |N, Freeport, Il 
AGENTS: Smash go prices! Santos ¢ ‘Coffee l2c lb. 4-oz 
Vanilla S%ec. Razor Blades 10 for Se. 100 Sticks 
Chewing Gum l12c. Christmas Cards, 21 in box, l4c 


Experience Unnecessary. 
_FR-3, St. Louis, Mo. 


150 other Bargains. Premiums 
Carnation Company, 


AGENTS WANTED to wear and ¢ demonstrate 
suits to friends. No canvassers. Up to $12 in a day easy 
Experience unnecessary. Valuable demonstrating equip- 
ment, actual samples Free 

Progress Tailoring, De pt. U-289, 500 T hroop, ¢ hicago. 


LOCAL 





T ake orders rs for Personal ( ‘hristmas 
Cards and Stationery. Names inscribed. Also big-value 
21-Card Assortment at $1.00. Profit 50c. Experience 
unnecessary. Samples Free. Wallace Brown, 225 Fifth 


EXTRA MONEY 











Ave., Dept. D-26, New York C ity. 
YOUR HOSE I RI sE with outfit Make up to $32.50 in 
a week, taking orders for amazing new hosiery. Replace- 
ment guaranteed against holes, snags, runs. Rush name, 
hose size Wilknit, Desk G-44, Greenfield, Ohio. 
SELL STORES, Users, Leaves of Perfume. Solid, Flex- 
ible, Translucent, Everlasting. 3 beautiful samples (75c 
worth) and refund coupon for 25c coin, stamps. 
Origin, 2245 Michigan, Chicago. 

A REAL FUTURE FOR YOU with Red Comet Auto- 
matic Fire Extinguishers. Low price Proved seven 
years Splendid sales outfit free. Some good territory 
open. Exclusive. Write Quick 

729 Red ¢ ‘omet Building, Littleton, Colorado. 
MEN WITH CARS -Sell } ly Spray. Costs 59e gal. 200 
other produc ts. E oo ablish rural route. Write E-71, P. 
Box 3 3516, Phila., Pa 





AGENTS make big profits on food products, bargain 








deals. Low wholesale prices. Rush name for trial outfit 
offer HO-RO-CO., 2816-5 Dodier St., St. Louis, Mo. 
“UKO" cleans and " whitens clothes. Softens water. 
Saves Soap. Sells 25c. Big Profit. Sample Free. 


Besco, 5009-L, Irving Park, Chicago. 








FUR BEARING ANIMALS 


2000 FERRE’ Get a ferret. Clear your place of rats. 
Chase rabbits oa of burrows. Send for book on care and 
working. Free 

Levi Farnsworth, Route 1-B, 


SMALL STOCK MAGAZINE—America’s leading maga- 
zine devoted to commercial and fancy rabbit industry. 
Introductory, year 50¢; sample 10c 

Dept. B, Lamoni, 


New London, Ohio. 





lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


PATENT YOUR IDEA. Write immediately for two free 
books, ‘“‘Patent Protection" and “‘When and How to Sell 
an Invention." Fully explain many interesting points to 
inventors and illustrate important mechanical! principles. 
With books we also send ‘Evidence of Invention" form. 
Prompt service, reasonable fees, forty-one years’ expe- 
rience. Avoid risk of delay. Address: Victor J. Evans 
& Co., Registered Patent Attorneys, 123-H, Victor Build- 
ing, Washington, dD. Cc 





COBU RN « ,;ONTROL rT EI RS guaranteed five ears by 
oldest established company. Complete line Wisconsin 


approved. Thousands used by leading farmers. Write 
for free colorful, illustrated catalog explaining why 
Coburn is cheapest to own. Coburn One-Wire Fence 
Company, 2779C Main, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


OUTSTANDING ENGINEERING ACHIEVEMENT 
—Super Electric Fence. Precision built. Synchronized 
Electro-Breaker. Simple, Efficient. Slashes costs. Fully 
guaranteed. 30-day trial. Free booklet. Distributors, 
Dealers wanted 


Super Fence, AC-2500 Wabash, Chicago. 
STORAGE 


EDISON LIFETIME BATTERIES for 
Light Power Eliminates. common acid battery diseases. 
Long guarantee. All kinds rebuilt generating plants, 
motors, etc. Free literature. 

G. Hawley Smith Company, Croton Falls, New York. 


BIG SAVINGS WITH ELECTRIC COWBOY. Engi- 
neered right. Safe, Guaranteed. Insurance certificate 
free. Approved by Wisconsin Industrial Commission. 
Get Circular No. 17. Agents wanted. 
Electric ¢ ‘owboy, 1412 N. Tripp Ave., Chicago 

Offering—103 

Diamond 
-10e. Ap 


Philadelphia, Penn. 














STAMP COLLECTORS— Introductory 
different stamps including scarce Bi-colored 
shaped Commemoratives 


and Triangular 
provals 
Friendly Filatelists, Box 4428F, 











COUNTRY FIRE PROTECTION. Get a Nationally 
known Hand Fire Extinguisher. Made of Brass. Will 
last a Life Time. $12.50 Delivered. Satisfaction Guar- 
anteed. Bank References 


Beebe, Beebe, Washington. 


Charles 8S 


SHAVERS ATTENTION: Gillette Type Bakelite Non- 
Rust Razor, One Hundred Surgical Steel Blades, Shaving 
Brush, Large Tube Shaving Cream. Year's Shaving Sup- 
ply, A $2.75 Value for One Dollar Currency, Post Paid. 
Solatex, Nashville, Tenn. 














LATEST IMPROVE D BATTERY electric fencer, $12 
and $16 list. Guaranteed. Efficient. Simple. Completely 
ortable in weatherproof case. Dealers—-Agents W anted. 
Reid Electric Mfg. Co., 543-AG N. Cicero Ave., Chicago. 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERIES for Light-Power. 
Fifteen Years Life Fully Guaranteed. Low Prices. Com- 
plete lighting plants. Free literature See-Jay'’ Com- 
pany, 84 Sterling Avenue, Yonkers, N 
M. M. EARNED $267, three weeks, raising mushrooms 
in cellar! Exceptional, but your cellar, shed perhaps 
suitable. We buy crops. Book free 
United, 3848 Lincoln Ave., Dept. 98, ¢ *hicago. 
LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWER—U nequalled | for loading 
cars and granaries-—Truck, Tractor and Universal Types. 
Also Steel granaries and Basin Tillers. 
Link Company, Fargo, North Di Dakota. 








APPROVED ELECTRO-FENCES are used on Thou- 
sands of Farms. Five Year Guarantee. Lower Prices. 
Write for Free Lllustrated Booklet and Dealer Informa- 


tion electro-Fence, Payette, Idaho. 
KENTUCKY'S SPECIAL—Guaranteed Best mild 
Smoking or red Chewing, 12 pounds $1.00. Recipe, 
flavoring, box Plugs Free. Valley Farms, Murray, Ky. 








INVENTORS:—WE SUCCESSFULLY SELL inven- 
tions, patented and unpatented Write for proof, and tell 
us what you have for sale. Chartered eee of Amer- 
ican Inventors, Dept. 83, Washington, D. 

HOUSE PAINT—White and colors Good quality, “98e 
gallon, $4.75, 5 gallons. While supply lasts. Order from 
this advertisement. Prompt shipment. 

Paint Exchange, 1322D Grand, Kansas City, Mo 
“INVENTORS GUIDE” 100 mechanical movements. 
“Record of Invention" free; advises on patenting, selling 

inventions 

Frank Ladermann, Tribune Bldg., New York. 
GOLD $35.00 OUNCE—Ship old gold teeth, crowns, 
jewelry, watches—receive cash by return mail. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Dr. Weisberg's Gold Refining Company. 
1500-H Hennepin, Minne: Minnesota. 
BLIZZARD ENSILAGE ITTER—HAY CHOPPER. 
Color Catalog ee, “aiaulieee fifteen features— 
several exclusive Blizzard Mig. Co., Box J, Canton, O. 
LADIES’ BEAUTIFUL SILK HOSIERY. Five ‘pairs 
$1.00 postpaid, slightly imperfect. Money-back guaran- 
tee. Hayes» Hosiery Co., , Dept. FJ, Lexington, N.C 


FARMER'S ELECTRIC FLY and insect killers for 
dairy barns, homes. Farmer's Electric Fence Chargers 
Agents wanted 


Gardenhour Mfg. Waynesboro, Pa 


PATENTS SECURED. Low Cost. Reasonable terms. 
Book and advice free. L. F. Randolph, Registered Patent 
Attorney, Dept 371, Ww ashington, D Cc 
WANTED— Authors’ manuscri ts of all Kine = kinds for imme- 
diate marketing. Mail : 

Revel Syndicate, Ww est. 44, New York. 


ENOUGH TO KILL over vine trees or sprouts $2.00. 
Saves time, work and dollars. Agents wanted. 

Bo-Ko Company, Jonestown, Miss 

’FENCER from old automobile coil. 

LeJay Manufac- 
Minn. 


Extra ¢ good od bright ‘Juicy 
10 Pounds $1.00. 
Martin, Tenn. 




















MAKE ELECTRIC 
« uring, 903 Led 10c. No extras to buy. 
turing, 90 LeJay Building, Minneapolis, 





FAVORITE 
mellow smoking: 
Bob Cheatham, 


E 
mild 
Flavoring Free : n 
NEW FULLY APPROVED ELECTRIC F ENCER “only 
$ 


chewing or 





7.75. Complete. Write for details and Free 8 
Offer. Commonwealth, Dept. Z-958, C incinnati, Ohio. 
NEW AND USED TRACTOR PARTS at tremendous 
savings— Write for free 1939 Catalog. 

Central Tractor Wrecking Co., Boone, lowa. 


SELL PAINT DIRECT from factory to user. No ex 
rience needed. — freight prepaid. Free Trial Offer. 


Gill, Ww isconsin Rapids, Wisconsin. 


WEDDING STATIONERY: 
price. Send for samples today. 
Modern Art, 1109 Lake Street, Melrose Park, 1. 


GUN BARGAINS! A-1 Gov't. Slings 50c; Swivels 35c: 
Free! Gun Catalog. Send Stamp. 


J. Warshal Sons, First-Madison-FW, Seattle, W ash. 


jal 








very beautiful and low in 











KILLERS which electrocute flies automatically, cheaply. 
Brooders, Electric Poultry Supplies. Write for catatog. 
Lyon Electric Co., Dept. FJW, San Diego, Calif 



















SPECIAL! 


Hayes Bros. Supreme Chicks 

now available at special prices 
... chicks that will live and grow and make 
money for you! 18,000 hatched daily. 100% 
alive arrival guaranteed. Postpaid. 30,000 cus- 
tomers in 43 states. 19 years’ experience. 90% 
accuracy guaranteed in sexing. 
PRICES PER 100 Straight Pullets Males 


White, Brown Leghorns . . $6.45 $13.95 $2.95 
White, Barred, Buff Rocks . 6.95 1045 7.45 
Reds, Wh. Wyand., Buff Orps. 6.95 10.45 7.45 
White, Black Minorcas . . . 6.95 13.95 2.95 
White Giants, N.H. Reds . . 8.95 12.45 10.45 
Heavy Asst. Sexed . . « © @ « « $5.45 per 100 


HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 


164 Hayes Building Decatur, Illinois 

















REDUCED ‘SUMMER PRICES on, 
BUY NOW AN VE MONEY-—Send 

order at once for oan ll of strong, vigorous 
chicks. Highest quality. ss uarantee. 100% live 
arrival guarant loodtest y Stained Antigen 
Method. We hatch chicks all summer ons! fall and ship 


























C.O.D. 50 400 — 600 

White, Brown & Buff Lesherne, Anconas $4.00 sits $31.00 $45.00 
Wh.. Barred & Buff Rock Wy..Buff Orp 4.50 8.75 35.00 $1 

Buff, Black € Ww hite Sine 4.50 $8.75 35.00 51.00 

. & RA 4.50 8.75 35.00 51.00 

6.00 11.00 44.00 63.00 

Mammoth Whit 00 68.00 93.00 

jrite for Special , 4. on / Light & Heavy Chicks. Silver 

Mating chicks only 1 ite add Gels Mating slightly higher. Satie- 






RULE HATCHERY Bex 10 Bucyrus, Ohic 


ARNDT BATTERIES 


COMPLETE NEW LINE 
ARNDT, the pioneer, has designed 
@ complete new line of SECTION- 
AL Batteries—simpler, more flexible 
and more convenient to operate. 
Built up like a bookcase—Brooding 
— Growing — Developing — Laying. 
Adaptable to all types of poultry 
houses, high or low. New line 
makes all others obsolete. LOWER 
PRICES ... REE — Illustrated 
Folder points sure way to Security 
and Independence. Write for it, 


M.H. Arndt Mfg. Co., Dept. 9, Trenton, N.J. 


LINK CHICKS 
DS «> PUREBREEDS 
SUNSHINE’SSPECIAL MALE MATING 


not sexed—the BAR- 
ast ware EGGS or on ene 


GOLDEN RU Order — thie ad 
















bo 





E 
— bigger —— with chicks bred a 
our World's Champion Foundation Stock. 
All flocks Approved. BW D Tested. 12 Breedg 
—either Straight Run or Sexed. Write 


for FREE Cat., Prices, Discounts.g 
a POULTRY FARM am seu nc 550, 














 Pumevnesns - CROSSBRED HYBRIDS 
¥5 20% More Meat-12 Weeks [ITH 63 


ACTS about BIG § B22 PER 


MALES 


Tetts All. d today. 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY E 00 PER 
Ser 1007-G WiInosor, Up KK 


E) X 





Se Set eee oe 


Me 4 and 6-weeks-old pullets. Dew sammer prices. 
- Da: Se | | Reavy Asserted per Ra. oF 80.985 Light $5.40: 
th Consecutive 


— A herp —~ ae k's t Poi Freedi 
‘en id ° t re i 
tan | Program mph fes Hirwedn’ Sale ica CATALOG. 4 
RUSK FARM, Box WINDSOR, MO. 


WHITE LEGHORNS 


200-315 Pedigreed, wasee o 

















2 week 
Baby Pullets ones | “ Cockerels 
$8.50 $14.00 $19.00 $2.00 
per 100 v 108 7 1008 r 100 
FREE CATALOG pe 

















RICE LEGHORN FARM, Green Ridge, Missouri 


CHICKS 750 Days Trial 


guarantee. reed, No-need to tah on ony tg 
oot tre true to b 





ou get 30 dare te eure a Ly —r as 
presented.Male or —! chicks furnished. 
prices. All varieties. Mo. roved. Blood Tested. Easy 


Gige- ar a potoss and Manual 
i STATE HATCHERY, Box 706, SUTLER, MO. 


BIG CHICKS “Sire isn $ (098 
B 








BRAHMAS, WN. H. REDS, RED & Per 
ns re ee cevee 100 
Mixed (above breeds)... ........++eeccees . + .$5.95-100 
TURKEYS (after July ist) Bronze, Black, White & 
Red. Send no money. Chicks & postage COD. 100 alive 
S. W. KLINE, BOX 10 MIDDLECREEK, PA. 








60 








LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY SUPPLIES 


HOGS ON TIME Pedigreed 
Originators 
L. B. SILVER CO., BOX 3, SALEM, OHIO 
VETERINARY ADVICE FREE. A Dr. David Rob- 
erts prescription for every curable animal and poultry 
ailment. Write for price list and free copy of Cattle Spe- 
cialist. Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., 150 Grand 
Ave., Waukesha, Wisconsin 
ABORTION protection one vaccination. Government 
licensed vaccine: money back guarantee. Also horse sleep- 
ing sickness vaccine, western strain, chick Free litera 
ture Farmers Vaccine Supply Company, Department 
10, Kansas City, Missouri 
SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Herd Bred Gilts, Sows, Boars, Pigs 
Herd. Registered, Cholera Immuned 
Wilt Farms, Hillsboro, Indiana 
FREE CATALOG of valuable livestock books and maga- 
zines on Sheep, Hogs, Cattle, Horses, Dogs, Fur, ete 
Breeder Publications, Stockyards, Chicage 
oO. I. C. and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred Gilt 
Sows, Choice Pigs no kin. Pedigreed. Prolific 
Fred Ruebush, Sciota 
FANCY DAIRY HEIFERS $10.00 
Cattle Co., Box 1636, Washington, D 
DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL, Dept. 907A, Fairbury, Nebr 
(monthly magazine, $1.00 yearly), gives complete infor- 
mation. Introductory 6 months, 25c. Literature FREE 


FARMS 


WATERFRONT orchard and farm, 80 acres on lovely 
river, 400 apples, 250 peaches, 400 grapes, 5-room home, 
only $1200, part down, including crops, equipment, team! 
$500 buys 50 on highway. family cow, sow, poultry in- 
cluded, only $150 down. Free Summer catalog, 10 states 
United Farm Agency, R-428 BMA Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo 
80 ACRES $900 NEAR LAKE, Beautiful scenery; 7-room 
home, 36x40 barn, brook, level tillawe: a sacrifice, page 13 
U. S. Hway Gas Sta., Kepair garage, 7-room home, 
electricity, an acre in village, very heavy traffic; $3500 
$500 down; 1120 page 03 Free catalog 1700 bargains 
Strout Realty, 255-FB 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
GOOD FARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon Dependable crops 
favorable climate. Write for impartial advice, literature 
and list of typical bargains. Specify state 
J : 


0. I. C Pigs no relation 


Catalog 





World's Champion 
World's largest 


Illinois 


Shawnee Dairy 











Haw, 40, Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY serves 
Agricultural empire where rents, prices and operating 
costs are low in Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana 
Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Write for Free By 

E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1228-A, St. Paul, Minnesota 
GOVERNMENT LAND Ten Cents Acre up. Informa- 


tion all states, 25 cents 

National Tax Service, 6 Majestic Building, Detroit 
WANT TO HEAR from owner of property for sale or 
trade. Details free. 

Real Estate Salesman, Dept. 16, Lincoln, Nebraska 


EDUCATIONAL 











~ 
MEN—WOMEN—LEARN—EARN. Flower store 
business. Prepare for delightful profitable employment 
Technique, design, Management. We teach you. Write 
today American Institute Floral Technology, 4759 


Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, California 


MEN WANTED—Auto-Diesel Mechanics. We pay your 
railroad fare to Nashville. Let us train you to be an 
expert mechanic and help you get a good job. The cost 
to you is small. For free booklet write Nashville Auto- 
Diesel School, Dept. 280, Nashville, Tenn 

AVIATION APPRENTICES-—Training for entering 
Aviation as Apprentices—-Write immediately enclosing 
Wayne 


stamp—Mechanix Universal Aviation Service 
County Airport, Dept. V21, Detroit, Mich 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES and Educa- 


tional Books sold or rented. Inexpensive. Money-back 
guarantee. Write for Free Catalog listing 4000 bargains 
(Courses bought.) Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Alabama 

MEN—WOMEN. $105-8175 month. Get U.S. Govern- 
ment jobs. Prepare now for next examinations. Particu- 
lars free. Franklin Institute, Dept. N21, Rochester, N.Y 











DOGS 


Notice: Unless otheritse stated, buyer of trained huntt 
dogs pays express charges both ways on do returned 
refund of purchase price, and returns must be made wit! 
period spectfied. 

I AM THE CHAMPION COON HUNTER OF 
TUCKY—Have Male Coonhound, 3% years, 
Trial, Guaranteed, Picture furnished 

J. N. Ryan, Murray, Ky 

Rabbit 





KEN- 


$15.00, 


SETTERS AND POINTERS. Fox, Coon and 
hounds. Shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents 
Blue Grass Farm Kennels, Berry, Kentucky 
REAL SAINT BERNARD PUPPIES on approval 
particulars free! Book 104 photographs all breeds with 
descriptions 25e. Royal Kennels, Chazy, N 
ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPPIES. Best Farm and 
Watch Dogs. Shipped on sperore 10¢ for Picture and 
prices. Hugh Chestnut, Chanute, Kansas 


SEEDS, PLANTS & NURSERY STOCK 


FIVE VARIETIES RED-TONED IRISES thirty cents 
stamps. Thirty varieties colorful Irises one dollar. Plants 
labeled and postpaid. “‘Iris News"’ free 
A. B. Katkamier, Macedon, N. Y 
RAISE GINSENG ROOTS and Golden Sprouts. 1000 
Sprout seeds free with Ginseng seed orders. Enquire, 
Fezler Co., Patchogue, N. Y 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIRECTORY 


Don't you occasionally see an advertisement in 
Farm Journal and before you get a chance to answer 
it forget the name and address? 

All you need do is write the Classified Advertising 
Directory, Farm Journal, Inc., Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, stating what the advertisement offered 
and any other details you remember. We'll be glad 
to hunt it up and give you the necessary information 
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PASSED BY THE NON-SENSOR 





Less Taper PROPRIETOR “Our treat- 
ment for alcoholics takes six weeks, sir, 
and costs $125. including board and 
necessary whiskey in tapering off the 
patient 

APpPLICANT——"Fine! Put me down for 


two courses of treatment beginning now 


and running together.” 


Obstinate—\Ir. Bones—"'I see Smithers 
is in the hospital again. They've operated 
on him three times to remove the collar 
button he swallowed.” 


Mrs. “Mercy! | think 
he'd find it cheaper to buy a new collar 


BONES would 


button.” 


NELL 


he hasn't a red cent.” 


All the Signs “Listen, honey, 
Eddie is broke 
BELLE 
NELI 


interest him, and he prefers the society 


27° 


“How do you know! 
“T heard him say that women don’t 


of men. 


\IAIp 

that swell job you had?” 
Dirro—"I did so. The missus bought me 
an electric ice-box. she did, and I says to 
her. "Well, and suppose now you get that 


Cupid Crushed “So you've quit 


husband of yours a mechanical stenogra- 


pher,’ I says.” 


Uncle Levi Zink Says: 

There is a boy in Chicago or somewhere 
who sees everything exactly reversed from 
what it really is. My, my, how lovely this 
country’s affairs must look to him! 


halves 
in the garden, later,” says a city 

Yes, and by spending a little 
more you can hire a man and get rid of 
the rest. 


“Spending money wisely now 


the worl 


magazine. 


If you have a girl selling kisses at the 


festival he sure she’s That ai ill 


pretty. 











£0 Jove. 
“Well, VU sell ’em if you insist, Mrs. 


Coggins, but I had ’em framed, they 
were so beautiful.” 














guarantee that the wives all come along, 
and so double the attendance. 


Sometimes I think the chief trouble is 
that the solid part of 
is all in the big knob at the top end. 


{merica’s backbone 


Wy wife is a reactionary and a horse- 
and-buggy Tory. She says she can’t see 
saving five minutes in the kitchen with 
some contrivance that it takes ten minutes 
to adjust before and ten minutes to clean 


afterward. 


No Investment— Mrs. MurpHy—"Is your 
husband given to drink, Mrs. Mahoney?” 
Mrs. ManHoney—“Not much, Mrs. 
Murphy—only drink’s given to 


him.” 


when 


Tramp—“No, Madam, I 
regret that my health as well as my prin- 
ciples prevent me from chopping wood or 


Compromise- 





“Now, be reasonable, officer; how were we to know 
you sell it by the gallon?” 








1939 e 


carrying up coal. But if you have a gas 
range, Madam, I shall be happy to turn 
on the gas for you.” 

Go Ahead, Boy—TEacuEr—“Now, Peter, 


where is the capital of the United 
States?” 
PETER—“Well, a lot of it is Europe, 


and a lot in Mexico and South America, 
and the rest is hiding.” 


All Was Lovely—SmitHers—“What did 
your wife say when you got home from 
the party at four A. M.?” 
PLirHers—*She didn’t say a word, and I 
was going to have the two teeth taken out 
anyway. 

- -+ ¢ 


BIRDS This is between seasons for 
most birds. The youngsters are on their 
own, the parents enjoying life. Autumn 
migration and moulting season are far 
ahead. Time to join the Bird Club: 


PLepceE: | desire to become a member 
of The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and 
promise to study and protect all song 
and insectivorous birds, and do what I 
can for the club. 934,775 good folks 
have signed this. 


e, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, 
and your name will be enrolled and the 
club button and 16-page guide sent you. 
The Liberty Bell Bird Club, THe Farm 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Copy the pledg 


<a ~ o 
No Man's i and (Continued from 
* . . ” page 20) 


of the girls’ voices, talking together qui- 
etly, and then with a rising tone; and as 
he turned to them there was a reluctant 
friendliness on Mary Lebec’s face, with 
Caroline looking at her, smiling at some- 
thing she had just said. 

He gave Mary his reassurance. “That 
dad of yours is too tough to hurt much. 
I wish you would both stay here tonight, 
but he won’t do it. [ll try to follow you 
a little later.” 

“You mean,” she began, “you think 
there’ll be more—” and hesitated. 

He knew she meant more trouble with 
the cattlemen, and he let a moment’s si- 
lence hang over them, bringing his eyes 
around to Caroline. A sudden flush had 
mounted into her cheeks with her own 
understanding of what Mary Lebec had 
meant. She avoided him, looking dis- 
turbed and uncertain. 

When she spoke it was as if some 
strong decision had come to her. “I'll 
ride with you, Mary. Nothing more will 
happen if I do.” 

He realized how much she had to 
break down to make that offer. It was 
fine of her; he wanted to say so. Still she 
did not look at him, turning quickly from 
him instead. But then, in her saddle, 
with Mary Lebec already driving the 
wagon away, she looked back, smiling 
strangely, wheeled her chestnut horse, 
and was gone. 


Concluded in August 
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easy offer makes it fine for daily use. 
Send Your 
Order to 








Yours - - for the asking 
Cut Glass Water Set 


Reward No. 685L — postpaid for two or more eeeigtton orders for FARM JOURNAL 
and FARMER’S WIFE amounting to only $ 


New and renewal orders for five years at $1.00 each may be combined with two-year orders at fifty 
cents each, but you cannot include your own or pay for any orders yourself. 


Tell your neighbors about FARM JOURNAL and FARMER’S WIFE—send in 
their subscription orders—and get this beautiful big set for yourself. 
pictures cannot show its sparkling beauty. 
glasses. New folded-over lip holds back ice and fruit, pours a smooth stream. Tum- 
blers have non-chipping edges and are best size for all beverages. 
cut in a lovely cluster and leaf pattern. 


Farm JourNnat AND Farmer’s Wire 


A set you will be proud to own but this 





13 Pieces 


2.00. 


Extra large size pitcher to fill many 


Words and 
| 
Decoration is | 

| 


Philadel phia 


Pennsylvania 








may be a victim 
of Large Round 
Worms. Yes, it’s | 


dreadful even to think of such a thing. But 
large round worms are more common than 
most people realize. And no home, even the 
cleanest, is immune, for the micro eggs may 
be carried in from outside by flies, pets, 
soiled hands, flowers, dust, ete. Watch yo 
these signs: irritability, or broken sleep, 

nose —- or finger nail biting, or a ste 
ach discomfort, or lack of energy, as they 
may be symptoms of round worm infesta- 
tion. At the least suspicion act at once. Jayne's 
Vermifuge expels large round worms and improves 
the poor appetite and digestion caused by them. 
Mild, does not upset the stomach, requires no diet- 
ing or starving. At your druggists. Send for booklet 

on worms to: 


Dr. D. Jayne & Son, Inc., Phila. 





| 








“UNCORK” 
your corn 


—THIS EASY WAY 


ON’T suffer needlessly from painful 
corns. Just put a scientific Blue-Jay pad 
neatly over the corn. It relieves pain by 
removing pressure. Special Blue-Jay formula 
gently loosens corn so it can be lifted out. 
By avoiding the pressure and friction that 
caused your corn you can prevent its return. 
Get Blue-Jay Corn Plasters—only 25¢ for 6. 














BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS . 


FREE, 


facts’ RELIEF 


Practical farm relief is a way to raise 


more stock and crops for less money. 
Electric fencing offers you the way. This Free booklet 
tells you how to fence your farm just as you would 
like to fence it, at a small fraction of regular cost. - 
Shows how to make your farm earn more money by 
better use of pasture lands, easier crop rotation, and 
using acreage now wasted. Illustrates and describes 
five latest improved models of Parmak Precision Elec- 
tric Fencers, featuring the amazing Flux Diverter 
and dry weather intensifier inventions. Write today. 


FREE 30-DAY TRIAL—on a satisfac- 
tion or money-back guarantee. It will pay you to 
investigate Parmak, the world’s fastest selling 
electric fencer, made by the company famous for 
precision electric equipment for 17 years. 


AGENTS~—DEALERS WANTED — Valuable 





| exclusive territory open. Get our special offer telling 


how to make big money with this whirlwind seller. 
Parker-McCrory Manufacturing Company (est. 1923) 
65-H, Kansas City, Mo. 


3" FACTORY PF 


wl 
R Amazing money-maxker for farms, truck garuvens, 
orchards, nurseries, poultry ranches, country homes, ete. 
Plows, discs. harrows, cultivates, mowe lawns, cute weeds. 
Runs belt machinery. 2 to 8 VY. riding or walkir 
3 speeds forwar 4 and reverse. Write for FREE CATALOG 
Low Factory Prices and 10 Day Trial Plan. 
SHAW MFG. CO., (Write nearest office) 


Kans. 
130-C West 42nd St., N.Y. 
$812-C pognene Ave., 
668-C sth &., Cote 





































Rinses 
7 ee 
Milks 20 to 25 cows per hour . 
or electric . . . 4 air- cushioned idee 
«+ « #0 instellction. Eaty-pey plen. 
Write the Ben H. Andersen Mig. 
Medison, Wis Dept. 63 












USEFUL BOOKLETS 
Any of the booklets or samples listed 
below will be sent free (except where a 
small charge is mentioned) to any 
reader requesting them. Simply write a 
letter or post card to the firm mentioned. 


“Farm Guide Book”—Pocket size, 72 pages, 
covers 100 subjects of interest to farmers; 
such as weight and measure tables, yearly 
income and expense records by months, rules 
for planting fruit trees, amounts of seed re 
quired per acre, gallons of paint needed to 
cover a building, tons of hay in any sized 
mow, determining number of acres covered 
per day in any farm operation, etc. Sent tree 
by Dept. H-5, Firestone Farm Service Bureau, 


Akron, O. 


Oil or gas or electric ranges—free illus 
trated booklets on each. Specity which 


Florence Stove Co., Dept. J-6, Gardner, Mass. 

00 assorted labels for jelly glasses—sent for 
Se stamp and the label from one bottle of 
Certo. General Foods, Dept. F. J. 639, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

Oil-burning refrigerator especially de 
signed for rural homes, deseribed in booklet 
“The Story of a Modern Miracle,” sent free 


by Perfection Stove Co.. 7145-C Platt Ave 
Cleveland, O. 
The Royal Cook Bool telling how te 


make biscuits, mufhins, cakes and pies, sent 
free by Royal Baking Powder, 691 Washing 
ton St., Dept. 57, New York City. 

Free trial package of “Junket” rennet 
tablets for making ice cream without eggs or 
cooking. Also recipe book. Chr. Hansen's 
Laboratory, Dept. 236, Little Falls, N.Y 

Guide to hygienic cleanliness—sent free by 
Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. FJ-906, 


Bloomfield, N. J. Ask for “Lysol vs. Germs.” 
“Kate Smith’s Favorite Recipes’—sent for 
6e by Kate Smith, General Foods, Battle 


Creek, Mich. 

Rifles—Literature about two new .22 low 
cost rifles sent free by Dept. Q-2, Remington 
Arms Co., Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Book on amplifier systems—for churches, 
fairs, shows, athletic events, etc., sent free by 
Montgomery Ward, Dept. FJ-21, Chicago, Ill. 

Sample of malted milk sent for 3c in 
stamps by Horlick’s Malted Milk Corp., Dept. 
FJ-6, Racine, Wis. 

“How to Use Shingles on the Farm”’—Sent 
free by Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Windmill or Water System. Specify which 
literature desired. Dept. 7, Aermotor Co., 
2500 Roosevelt Road, Chicago, IIL. 

Kerosene-burning cook stoves described 
and illustrated in booklet “ve Found the 
Best Way to Cook,” sent free by Perfection 
Stove Co., 7110-C Platt Ave., Cleveland, O. 

“Guide to Home Canning,” and “How to 
Can Corn, Peas and Beans” with sample can 


cap will be sent free on request to Kerr 
Mason Jar Co., 261 Title Insurance Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Booklet about worming livestock, and 


worming guide card to hang in the barn. 
Ask for booklet No. 650 and card 653 from 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-I-F, Parke, 
Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

“Fruits that Help Keep the Body Vigorous” 
is a free booklet that tells about health ad 
vantages of eating citrus fruits—furnishing 
protective essentials for the body, lengthening 
life. counteracting fatigue, better teeth, ete. 
Write to California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
Div. F.J., Box 5030, Metropolitan Station, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

“Home Canning of Fruits, Vegetables and 
Meats”—procedures and time schedules. Ask 
for U. S. Farmer’s Bulletin No. 1762. Send 
5e to Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

“Legume and Grass Silage,” a survey of 
methods and results on 380 farms. Ask for 
bulletin 702. Dellinger Mfg. Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 
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SAY THE EDITORS: 





Editor in Chief — WHEELER McMILLEN @ Editor 
M. Glen Kirkpatrick, Carroll P. Streeter 


issociate Editors 


ARTHUR H. JENKINS 


Mary R. Reynolds, Miriam Williams, Robert West Howard 


Beth E. Cummings @ 


The Man for 1940 
POLITICIANS already are busy pushing 


forward their various candidates for the 


1940 presidential nominations. They 
would like again to choose their nominee 
in the traditional “smoke-filled room.” 


The pe ople are supposed to determine 
the nominees from whom they will choose 
their president. One-fourth of the people 
They are so distributed that. 
delegates are 


are tarmers. 


since national convention 
chosen by congressional districts, farmers 
have more power than any other group 
if they will but use it—to pick a presi- 
dent. 

We believe 


for farmers to assert and use that power. 


1940 would be a good year 


The time to begin is now. Not to begin 
but to 


a hoo-rah for some favorite son, 
study the men available. Possibly the 
best man is too busy doing a good job 


with his responsibilities to be 
talking or thinking of next 


mers nominations. 


present 


even sull- 


The United States has many capable 
men. There is no need for a stampede. 
The farmer-citizen’s task now is not to 


start button for some 
ture possibility. but quietly to size up the 
No party convention is likely to 


deliberate choice of the rural 


wearing a prema- 
timber. 
ignore the 
voters. 
Farmers will doubtless prefer a candi- 
date 
these: 
\ man with deep conviction that agri- 


with some such qualifications as 


cultural prosperity is a first essential for 
national welfare. 

\{ man who understands that prosperity 
is won by producing and earning. 

{ man so thoroughly American 
his instinctive will be for 
country to look first after our own people 


that 
policy our 
and to mind our own business. 

{ man with plain common sense. 

\ man courageous enough to risk un- 
popularity. 

\ man experienced in government, and 
with proven campaigning ability. 

A man who will not promise one thing 
and do another. 

\ man who respects liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom, and has no wish to be a 
Caesar. 

\ man who, like most of us, has had to 
earn his way, and who knows the value 
of a dollar. 

{ man who will not sell his soul before 
election in order to win. 

A man who will be loyal to his party, 
whatever it is, and to his party’s plat- 
form; for the best government is govern- 
ment by responsible parties. 

And finally, a man who has two quali- 
important than all the rest 


ties more 


Art Director 


Judson K. Mulford 


put together—intellectual honesty and 
bravery. 

The nation can get along, as we often 
have in the past, without cleverness and 
inspired leadership in our president, but 
without courage and intellectual honesty 


we have nothing. 


A Very Little Beef 
TWENTY-FOUR of Argentine 
canned beef, purchased for the navy at 
the order of the President, doubtless will 
not by itself bankrupt the United States 
cattle industry. Doubtless also the navy 
saved some money by the transaction. 

This pursuit of economy might be 


tons 


fol- 
lowed further. 

Steel for the navy’s ships could be ob- 
tained much more cheaply from England, 
where wages are materially lower. 

Uniforms and bedding for the sailors 
could be obtained at a large saving from 
Japan, where girls work 12-hour days in 
the textile mills for a quarter. 

Wheat for the navy’s bread 
obtained reasonably in Canada. 

The cruisers and battleships could be 
built at lower cost in Germany or Scot- 
land. where shipyard labor is expert and 


could be 


less expensive. 
Why not 
Japanese sailors? 
pay. 
Indeed, why not collect the taxes to 
pay the bills from other countries? 


with 
little 


battleships 
ask 


the 
They 


man 
very 


INTEREST ON THE DEBT 


1400+ 


1200 + o) 


of Dollars 


Million 
: 





200+ 
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1Me a 192 193 igse ! 
— 


Interest payments by fiscal years ending 
June 30—Black lines, interest actually 
paid and estimated for 1940 and 1941 
—Shaded lines, interest calculated at 
the rate actually paid in 1930-—31— 
Public debt estimated June 30, 1940, 
$43,000,000,000. 
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—NOW THE WORLD’S MOST POPU- 
LAR TIRE GIVES YOU MORE FOR 
YOUR MONEY THAN EVER BEFORE 


|S ip grand news for farm budgets: 
a new, tougher, longer-wearing “G-3” 
All-Weather*— the world’s largest-selling 
tire—at a lower price. 


And whenwe say longer-wearing we mean 
it delivers more miles—by actual test—than 
even last year’s great model is giving its 
millions of users! 


al ec to eens etna 


There are sound reasons for that. This 
new 1939 “G-3” has been bettered from 
bead to bead—made sturdier, stronger, 
more resistant to bruises and blowouts 
by the use of Goodyear’s new low 
stretch Supertwist* cord in every ply. 


In addition, new methods of tire engi- 
neering enable us to use more of these 
extra-durable cords in every inch of 
ply, making a firmer, more compact 
tire that’s a wonder for wear. 


This tougher “G-3” takes the hardest 
going with less cutting and scufiing— 
keeps its center traction non-skid safety 
grip longer — gives you a big bonus in 
safe miles. 






Say users 
of the new 






TRUCK AIRWHEEL 
FOR ; AND & TON TRUCKS 


Many farmers report 
getting from TWO to 
THREE times longer 
mileage by changing 
overfrom passenger car 
tires to Goodyear’s husky new Stop-Start Truck 
Airwheel on light trucks. It has a super-thick 
“work horse”’ tread with up to 20% deeper non- 
skid traction — extra-heavy shoulders — with new 
low stretch Supertwist cord in every ply for long 
life and blowout protection. It’s a real money- 
saver, built for trucking. 









Yet it costs you less. This “more-for- 
your-money” buy is waiting for you at 
all Goodyear dealers’—now. 


BUY KLINGTITE* BELTS 


The best year-round belt. Hugs pulleys 
in any weather. Needs no breaking in. 
Both endless and cut lengths. 




















. . . 
Remember, there’s a Goodyear truck tire for every 
purse and purpose. See your Goodyear dealer for 


ATTRACTIVE LOW PRICES 




















*Trade-marks of The Goodyear 
RUBBER Tire & Rubber Company” 








Centennial Products 
of The Greatest Name 


in Rubber 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








A Glorious an 


Combination / 


é 


...the right combination 
of the worlds best cigarette tobaccos 


Day after day there’s added proof that for 
more smoking pleasure Chesterfield is America’s 
choice. When a man or a woman turns to Chest- 
erfield, he finds out and she finds out what real 
mildness means in a Cigarette. 


And Chesterfields have a taste and pleasing 
aroma that smokers like. They really Satisfy. 


Copyright 1939, LicGett & Myers Topacco Co 





